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Ecclesiastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 


in Priest’s Orders, Graduate in Honours, M.A., 
a CURACY, where a Gcod House can be obtained, 
moderate distance from London. Views moderate. 
Health good. Voice equal to any Church. 
unexceptionable. 
Address, a f= aid, “Rev. A. B.” Mr. Dennison, Stationer, 
siverpool-street, Bishopsgate-street 


(AUR AC 2 W ANTED.—A Married 


Clergyman who has resided over Nine Years in one 
Parish, in the Diocese of Norwich, is desirous of Obtaining a 
CURACY. Same Diocese would be preferred. 
tion of his living by his Vicar, is the cause of his present 
application. Views, sound Church and moderate. Tempo- 
rary duty, under favourable circumstances, not obje jected to. 

Address, pre-paid, “0. W. N. S.” Post-office, Brandon, 
“Norfolk 


Oxon, 
within a 
Age 28. 





fe RACY Ww AN TE D. ell c lergyman, 


accustomed to the Sole Charge of an 
Parish, wishes to meet with a CURACY, where a convenient 


Post Office, Wragly, 





house for a small family may be obtained. The 
factory Testimonials can be given. 
Address, prepaid, ‘“‘ Rev. A. B.,” 
Lincolnshire. 
\y TJANTED, CLERICAL SUPPLY 
for THREE MONTHS, commencing the First Week 
in September. The remuneration, a very comfortable vicar- 
age with servants, very good garden, : a church in good order; 
with Two Services on the Sunday, with One Sovereign a 
Sunday. Country very healthy. 
Address, the Rey. Apet Cuarman, Broad Chalk 
near Salisbury. 


Vicarage, 





Education. 
N OXFORD CLASSMAN, Fellow 


of his College, and who has lately resigned a Master- 
ship at a Public School, is willing to R ECEIVE PUPILS at 
his Curacy, in a healthy part of Buckinghamshire, to Prepare 
them either for School or their University Examinations, 
Terms for Boys, 100 Guineas per annum. 
Address “ Rey. A. Z.” Post-office, Winslow, Bucks. 


T° CLERGYMEN and PRINCIPALS 

of SCHOOLS. A Widow Lady who, in conjunction 
with her Two Daughters, is just commencing a School in a 
pleasant healthy Village, North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
who has a Son about Fourteen years of age to Educate, would 
be glad to treat either with a Clergyman or the Principal of 
a good School for Young Gentlemen, to receive a Little 
Girl in Exchange on equal terms. 

Address, “A. B.,” Post-oftice, 
shire. 


E DUCATION.—At Oak-hill, pleasantly 


situate on the Sevenoaks-road, two miles from the 
Tunbridge Railway Station, there is an Opening for a Limited 
Number of YOUNG LADIES, whose friends may desire that 
they should enjoy all the comforts of a well-regulated home, 
with the advantages of an Education combining a strictly 
Moral and Religious, with a highly intellectual and sound 
physical course of training. The House is large and com- 
modious, the Situation healthy; the Two Ladies, the prin- 
cipals of the establishment, anxiously devote every attention 
to the advancement and happiness of their pupils. The at- 
tendance of first-rate masters is secured. 
For further particulars address to ‘“* C. R.” Miland’s Library, 
Ch: - l-street, Belgrave tes 


iT. N Ic OL. AS 
Connected with this College, ST. GEORGE'S MILITARY 
SCHOOL, LEYTON, has been established as well for Preparing 
Pupils specifically for the Army or Military Schools, and for 
Elementary Civil Engineering, as for giving a general Edu- 
cation of a more practical and useful kind. The 
taught are the English, French, German, and Latin Lan- 
gus History and Geog raphy, Mathematics, Surveying 
llits brane shes, levelling, hill drawing 





Scorton, Catterick, York- 








COLLEGE. — 


res, 
Military and Civil, in al 
by horizontal contours, & 
landscape drawing, and the elements of civil engineering, 
and natural philosophy. The expenses of 
3oard are fixed at Sixty-five Guineas per 
Entrance Fees Two Guineas. 


Annum, with 

Any further particulars may be lear 
Rey. tue Provost or St. 
Rty. tHe Hrap Master, 
H. puneTOM, Esq , Treasurer, 


nt on application to the 

Nicotas CotiecE, Shoreham ; 
Military College, Leyton; or to 
32, Fortiand-place, London. 


BRIDGE 


AND P ATI tIXBOURNE, NEAR 
CANTERBURY. 


I RIDGE HOUSE BOARDING 

SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, by Mrs. BOYACK. 
Those Parents who are anxious to place their Children in a 
Pa rish where the Gospel is faithfully preached in the Church, 
will confer a great privilege by placing them at this Estab- 
lishment. "He alth, morals, and general culture of the mind 
fitting them for dome stic and polite society, have been the 





upils who have been E ducated by her during these Thirty 
car S past. 


The recess closed on Monday, July 28, 
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| SERMONS, &c. 
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e | an extensive sale. 
| tion, furnished gratuitously in course of post. 
SAVE CONSIDERABLY by employing Hore and C 
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about to take Holy 


&e.—A Gentleman 
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i by 
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lish satisfactory t 
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in 


care of Mr. Burnsi 


DU CAT ATION.—A C ‘ler reyman of long 


UU experience in the Education and Ma ent of Young 
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into his Family ide ELV . GENTLEMEN to -repared f 
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or at the Office of the ‘‘ Church and State Gaze 





Hine Arts. 


LICHFIELD-HOUSE, 13 
THE GENERAL 


St. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 
EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by the LIVING PAINTERS of ALL the 
SCHOOLS OF EUROPE, is NOW OPEN, on Mondays 
Eleven o’Clock to Six, and in the Evening hted wit! 
from Eight to Eleven o’Clock ; every other 
o’Clock, A.M., until Eight in the Evening. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 
RUSKIN’S NEW PAMPHLET ON | 
Immediate ly, 
RE-RAPHAELITISM. dy 
Author of ‘* Modert 
London : ELDER, 


QR EXHIBITION. — 


MR. 


1 Painters.’ 


SMITH, ind Co., 65, Cornhill 


REAT 


of Mr. BAXTER, the Inventor and Patentee of Oil-Colour | 


Printing, will shortly publish a VIEW OF THE INTERIOR, 
as a Companion to his Picture of the GREAT EXHIBITION, 
portraying in all their variety the beautiful and delicate 
tints which are so conspicuous in the building, and forming 
i perfect fac-simile of the Interior of the Crystal Palace, in 
all its gorgeous beauty, which cannot be equalled by any 
other process. Price 3s. 6d. each, folio. 

London : Sold wholesale by Georce Baxter, the in 
and Patentee, 11 and 12, Northampton-square, where 
scribers’ names are also received for the pair. Price 7s 

From the J//lustrated News 

THE CrysTAL PaLace In CoLours.—M1 r, 
whose success ia oil-colour printing the public are fa 
has just produced an effective view of the Great 
Industry, showing the south side and east 
process he has cleverly rendered the glass ; 
is altogether a pleasing memorial of the Wor 

Licences granted to work the above process 
Britain, 200 guineas: France, Belgium , Germany 
1,260 francs. Instruction to licensees, 252 francs. © 


TPHE ARTISTS SKETCHING 
COMPANION.—[Registered May 5, 1851. No. 
E. WOLFF and SON have recently invented a new Sketcu- 
ING COMPANION for the use of Artists, which will be found 
to supersede everything of the kind introduced, and 
will present to artists increased facilities when sketching 
from Nature. It is made to contain all that is desired for 
immediate use, viz.:—A Solid Sketch Block, with Drawer 
for Colours—Brushes—Sketching Pencils—Cr ta Levis, or 
Crayons—Two Cups, or Dippers, and Water Bottle 
shape is that of any ordinary Sketch Book, and in b 
not occupy a greater space. Its contents may be 
cording to fancy or convenience. 
May be had of C. E. Ciirrorp, 30, Piccadilly ; L. Ho 
30, Poultry ;fand of all Artists’ Colourmen and respec 
Stationers ; 
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MANUFACTURERS, 
SPIT ALFIELDS, 


23, CHURCH- 
LONDON. 


“PR EP ARED COLLODION 


ORNE, 


FOR PHOTOGRAP HY 


THORNTHWAITE, 
‘Woop, Optici 23 and 121, Newgat 
London, beg to annot at they have arranged 1 fr. 
ARCHER, “the Inventor of the COLL ‘ODO. 10DI DI 
SILVER, for the Instantaneous Production of N e ar 
Positive Pictures on Glass, for a Continuous Su 
Price per 0z., ls. é 

Pure Pyrogallic Acid for developing, 
Glacial Acetic Acid, per 0z., 1s.—Every 
Preparation required for Photography. 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
OHN E. SOWERB 
PURCHASED the STOCK of COY RIGH T, &ec., of 
ENGLISH BOTANY, and the other Works on 
ory published by his late Father, begs respect 
lly to state that such works will be as he Sold 
his residence, No. 3, Mead-place, Lambet! 


Part XLIX. of the Re-Issue 


po PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
AUTHORS, MANUFACTURERS, &c.—Mr. THOMAS 

GILKS, DRAUGHTSMAN and ENGRAVER o 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. | — % WEUDECK srurer, cavexpisn square, 
‘ | MR. NEWBY’S 


N I (size of “Macaulay’s History”) price 12s. elegantly bound. (To be completed in 8 Vols.) | N i W r U B L I C A T I Q N S 
VOL. |. OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. TO BE HAD AT EVERY LIBRARY 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. I. 
, — : = In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. (now ready), 
A NEW, REVISED, AND GREATLY AUGMENTED EDITION, 


| THE FATE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. An Histcrical Tale of Stirring Times. By G. P. R. JAMES, 


Esq., Author of “The Woodman,” “The Old Oak Chest,” 











7 First Volume contains the Lives and Portré uits of Thirteen (Jueens, a md a Portrait of the Author. | “Henry Smeaton,” &e. 
° + e * ] TI 
“The an i and cheaper edition of Miss Strickland’s truly national work will be received Il. 
1 satisf ess it.”—Crit In 3 Vols. (now ready), 
A ah , he more compact and accessible shape anno\ unced in 
“ The re Q Eng 1 the ypact and acce sha : G N E N D T 
presen \ reumstance to be hailed with no common expression of satisfaction. As the title | The GENTL MAN I EBT. 
th ondensed in point of space, is still more abundant in poi int of 1 natter, than the A Novel. By the Author of “ Saints and Sinners.” 
V ter of course, cheaper fact which must still further widen its circle of readers | : 
ni Ill. 


In 1 Vol. 9s. (now ready) 





ind CO., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





| From Babylon to J erusalem. 
PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY’S PUBLICATIONS. vids leon eee, 

In 3 Vols. (mow ready), 
THE CUP AND THE LIP. 
THE JESUITS: their Rise & , Prowress, eetetens & —— A Novel. By LAURA JEWRY, 


eyith ‘Nomarous Facheante fun tt n writers. By T. H. USBORNE, Esq. Author of “The Forest and the Fortress,” “The Ransom,” &c. 


} 


1, 18mo loth, 


Al the same Au , Two Vols. smal] 8vo. 10s., 


THE MAGICIAN PRIEST OF AVIGNON; tHE YOUNG DOCTOR. 
Db) e hor 0 I 0 erie. ae, 
Or, Popery in i the Thirteenth Century. | cthe great Koh-l-noor diamond of Fiction for, 1851 is 
A ( ided the tant no 5 1¢ ol yoctor,’ r the 
A History of the Life and Times of Louis the Eighth. Auth or 7 ‘ Sir Artht = sanute. * Like the Great Exh ibiti ny 
lall) yrmer rts." — United Service Gaz it should be seen and studied by all classes of society.” 
Yorkshire Times, 


i 


THE FE a JESUIT: or, THE _ IN THE FARIS. ie 
Nar ‘ R nt Intrigu nt Household, Third Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. Talvi’s History of 
Possees ing merit and entrancing interest. It vividly narrates an episodal story of real Tite, st cp i the The Colonization of America. 
a ey en aS ee a or By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
“Tt is the most complete history and mighty development 
SIX MONTHS IN A CONVENT: A. Mameeiive af Wonks. [oF eee 6 een es he weet oe Ht 
By REBECCA THERESA REED. With Preface by the Rev. H. H mage A.M. 


VII. 
Cc is Work were, on its first appearance, sold in a few weeks. 18mo., cloth gilt, ls.; by post, ls 6d, Two Vols. in One price 15s 
. 5 e 15s., 


FIVE YEARS A ROMAN CATHOLIC. Supernatural Illusions. 
Printed uniform with * The Night Side of Nature,” by 


With Incidents of Foreign Convent Life. Mrs. CROWE, to which it will form a sequel. 


By Miss E. SMITH. Third Thousand. 18mo., cloth, ls 6d. ; paper, 1s. VIII. 





Ves a Ler 


} In 2 Vols., price 2ls., 
| THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 
DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 
By WILLIAM PEAKE, Esq. 
IX. 
Second Edition, 


IGHT YEARS IN wissen SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, ‘MASTERS AND a 


From 1842 to 1850 | “The author wields an eloquent pen,” —Critic. 
} 


** A very clever novel.”— Spectator. 


London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row; and 70, Edgeware-road (HANBURY and Co., Agents.) 





| 
| 
| 


COLBURN AND co. 'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EALE, Esq., late attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 Vols. post 8yo., with Illustrations. “The work has great interest.”—Daily News Express. 
‘It will excite the deepest interest in all who peruse it. 
| We have read it with intense pleasure.”—Sunday Times. 
malic FROM SCRIPTURE. | %s 
e Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D., Author of ‘ Salathiel,” &c. 1 Vol., 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. Now ready, in 3 Vols., 


RINCIPAL ConTeNTSs :—The Last Days of Jerusalem—Esther The Third Temptation—The Vision of God—The Sixth | V A L E 7 T A. 


ia Mverne ii 3elshazzar—Mal: B 34 iel—Jo st-- ) 
= Bh. ag er nica tee ak “and Balaam—Erekiel—John the Baptist-—The Prophecy oe A Novel. By the Author of “Denton Hall.” 


Elisha in Dothan--The Woe upon Israel—-The Judgment Day, &c. &c. 
* Valetta’ will be quite as much read, and more liked 
| than ‘ Vanity Fair.”—Morning Herald, 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. | i. 





By the Author of *‘ Sam Slick,” “The Old Judge,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. bound. In 3 Vols, 
Invaluable for its accuracy ar id imps artiality.”’—Herald. 
‘A new work from the pen of Judge Hal urton always finds a hearty welcome. We have no deubt that these volumes CATHERINE ERLOF. 
e considered as the cleverest which the author has ever produced.” —Messenger. | A Novel. By Mrs. STEWARD, Author of “ The Prediction,’ 


“The Mascarenhas.” 
IV. ‘ : . ‘ ; ae 
“Tt is an impassioned, elegantly written story.”—Daily 


THE LADY AND THE PRIEST. _ | Mecszzres 


| “The historical and social elements of this novel have 














By Mrs. MABERLY, Author of Emily, &. 3 Vols. | both freshness and interest—they carry the reader among 
We can ha eading public a work more fitted to instruct andl delight the lovers of ingenious narrative | man, aetions, and scenery that are not hacknied.”— Spectator 
fascinating te female } l p athe tic power, and high artistic abili Thang s. Maberly has P rhe plot 4 unfolded with admirable <—m. Dispatch. 
1t] imid vy’ hounded he le spair by the unscrupulous and remorse- ‘* Worthy of James's best descriptions.” —Britannia. 





‘ordial popularity. Globe i er: 
{ Now ready, in 3 Vols., 
CLARE “A B B E Y. | FERNLEY MANOR; 


dy the tl of “ Tt sciy 0 2 Is ~ {LOENTTIE TIE } 
— Pat. ernnalvellanerteten apincsthe bape nahi A Novel. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Authoi 
y Pons v’s ‘Clare Abbey’ is a delightful book—full of powerful and graceful writing.”—Standar« ‘*My Sister Minnie,” ‘‘ Our Guardian,” &c. 
| ‘A story of no common interest—the plot being wov 
} ; ; , 
F Ww with a power of invention that will surprise the patrons « 
T H E T U ll o | gs” A R - A Novel. | English novels.” — Critic. 
" | ‘Itis a rare combination of talent and taste.”— Britannia. 
‘ “The story throuhgout is irresistibly attractive.”--Va 
and Military. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, SCENES IN THE TROPICS. | eas 
By CAPTAIN MILMAN, late 33rd Regiment. 3 Vol n the press, 


A work of absorbing interest.”—British Army Despatch, | SMUGGLERS & FORESTERS. 


tad COLBURN and CO., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. A Novel, By a Popular Author. 


By the or of ‘ Wayfaring Sketches,’ &e. 2 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS Emerson’s father was “settled,” as the American | ciation among the best people in Boston. For so 
The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in | phrase is, I cannot with certainty say, although | early as 1837, he was summoned to read the 





Tue Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-o; 
less than 11. in postage stamps 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 
Six lines or (Sixty Words) .......-.... £0 5 0 
For every additional Thirty Words...... 0 1 0 





In accordance with the suggestions of many of the CLERGY, 
who are desirous of adopting THe Critic the medium for 

/ } 

> per cent. from the scale prices w ll be made Jor 

all Advertisements transmitted by them. 





NOTICE. 
The ScconD QuARTERLY Part for 1851 is now ready, } 
I lub culation. It contai 


for convenience of Book-club cir 
much reading-matter as two of the Quarterly Revie 





Tne Critic is publi 1 in monthly parts, in a trappe 


price 1s. 











A Porrro.to for preserving the current numbers of T1 I 
ran be had of the Publisher or throug L 
Price 5s. 
nae 
CONTENTS. 
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NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. II. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





EMERSON was born (they say in the year 1803, 
at Boston, the capital of the New England State 


of Massachusetts. The Emerson family were of 


old standing in that state, and had long been 
ited for contributing pastors to the Presbyterian 
congregations of Massachusett Where precisely 


yr Advertisements, we beg to state that a deduction of 





from one or two indications in my imperfect data, | annual address at t 

I am tempted to guess that he was the Minister | Beta Kappa Society, which is hek 
of Concord, a rural township of Massachusetts, | (Emerson’s university) the day after Cambridge 
some fourteen miles from Boston, and where our | Commencement (equivalent to Oxford Com- 
notable Emerson lives, and for many years has | memoration), and this society is composed of ths 
lived. The father appears to have died when | e/ite of the alumni of Harvar : 

EMERSON was a boy, and of the latter’s carly | tinguished men in the St 





e annual meeting of the Phi 











, and the most dis 
ates. Henceforth he 
years there is not a trait or anecdote anywhere | was constantly summoned to deliver lectures and 


extant. I faney him to have been a grave, silent, | addresses, inly to academic societies of 











solitary, and extremely well-behaved  stripling, | young m ittered through the New England 
fond of nature and fond of his book. He was | States, then to private audiences at Boston. and 
sent at the usual age to Harvard College, Cam- | by deer to the institutions, which in New 
bridge, a few miles from Boston, and took his} England occupy the plac of our Mechanies 
degree there in his eighteenth ye: On leaving | Institutesand Athenwums. Harriet Martrxeav, 


college, he tells us (and this is almost th only of course, travelling in America at this time did 
} ! ’ ‘ks contain), | not fail to hear of him and to mak« 3 uaint- 

And afew words of her account of him. 

which had | taken from the Retrospect of West 7 


° 1 2 sme . 
personal reminiscence W 
he stumbled upon an TON’s | an 


translation of MoNnTAIGNE’s 























remained to him, unlook his father’s | (London, 1838), may be worth the quo 
library when a boy. “ ’ t] He is ready at evei l to He lectu 
book, and procured the 1 uning vol s. I} to thef ry peopl Loy 1 +} isk it 
remember the delight and w in which I | He preaches when the oj I p ed 
lj 1 with it It med t ) f ] Sha “oy ee es : J 
lived with if, seemed to me as fd 1 Heis knowna erv hou long t Lhe travels 
written the book, in some former life, so sincerely | to > fn by the 1 } ie , 
it spoke to my thought and experience.’ end the deeda: he. hae dene. The litle bee ote 
The “ thought and experience” of MONTAIGNE | carries wood t use} he ened 
would no n to have qualified the young New | by him; and his nx transient guests owe to him 
Englander for the priesthood ; but to be a clever | their experience of what the highest grace of 
EMERSON and to enter the church we identical, | domestic manners may be. . Earnest 
and our Emerson became in due course the pastor | as is the tone of his n 1 pl vst lous 
of a congregation in Boston. In exquisit t ur |} 
as in most other places (with the cou A t breat 
ception of Seotland), witness Fr iti a Apa 
of Ireland, and Geneva itself, the volent, fw ; him with per 
Presbyterianism of the old days wv for the exerci s humour 
into Socinianism, and Emprson’s 1 ces of Miss MaRTrngav’s were the 
congregation. For se il year inv | whist work EMERSON’S 
steadily and quietly in this vocation, tly, in the num f The Lond 
indeed, for it was said in those R f March, 1840, there 
CHANNING was the most poy ¢ and appreciatory article on 


Boston, and Mr. Emerson the m 


he pen of Mr. MoncKtor 
With the French Revolution of . 


of Emepr- 

















troubles in England surrounding nd first / .) was formally 
began that steady flow of Am introduced to the English publie by preface 
Europe which every year is swelling, and among | from TrHomas CaRrLyLe. That Emerson is 
t rest came Emerson. His first visit to Great | known in Germany I am not aware, but his 
Britain was made, I think, in the year 1832: and | writi are read in France, and have formed the 
after it he made the customary Continental Tour. | subject of mor« Oo! rate notice in the 
He did not leave the clerical behind him, for he | Revue des deux Mondes. 

preached in the Unitarian chapei in Meanwhile. no ground was beit ven fol 
in the course of his stay, and as el i “a pI ‘ 





sserting that the s 





him it may be mentioned, that so low was his | honour in his own country.” was apr 








tone when preaching, that a note was sent up to | Emerson. A circle of friends and a 

him in the pulpit requesting him to “speak | jmitators and learners, had grown up i n, 
louder!” He made his way who looked to Emerson as their master, and 
friesshire solitude wl CARI which comprised such people as Miss FuLier 
himself for the nonce, and li and Turovore Parker. At Concord. two young 
while the author of the flowing men. of considerable talent. THorEat and 


h Review, w 





in The Edinhw W. H. Cuannrine, sate at his feet. And thither, 
the Unitarians of Boston, pooh-poohed the | too, began to repair all sorts of strane: people, 
Mackintosues and DreGaLtp Srewarrs, and | who had left their old faith. and wanted Emerson 
canonized English poets, of whom EMERsoN was | to give them a new one, or who had made them- 
enamoured, to chaunt the praises of a man like | selves a new faith. and wanted Emerson to 
Mrraseav. Long afterwards, to another American | become a convert. Listen to NATHANTEL Haw- 


visitor, who has left a record of it in print, THORNE on this subj ‘t. who tenanted the Old 
CarLyYLeE expressed the delight which Emrerson’s | Manse. in which Nature had been written: 
appearance gave him, and spoke of him as “ having | “ Severe and sober,” he says, “as was the Old 
talked like an angel.” By Worpswortn, too, | Manse, it was necessary to go but a little way 


at Rydal Mount, Emerson was cordially received, | beyond its threshold, before meeting with stranger 
and the orthodox old poet walked a mile or two | moral shapes of men than might have been 





from Rydal before bidding farewell to the hete- | encountered elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand 

rodox young minister, and strenuously impressed | miles.” And he proceeds, 

upon him the duties he had to perform towards “These hobgoblins of fiesh and blood wer 

America. attracted thither by the wide-spreading influence 
His visit to Eu seems to have considerably | of a great original Thinker, who had his earthly 





modified Emerson’s notions, for it was imme- | abode at the opposite extremity of our village 
diately after his return, I faney, that he broke | His mind acted upon other minds, of a certain 






with his congregation (on some question con- | constitution, with wonderful magnetism, a 

nected with the Eucharist), and quitted Uni- | drew many men upon long pilgri s to speak 

tarianism for ever and a day! He quitted Boston | with him face to fae Young visionaries—to 

as well, and withdrew himself to the pleasant whom just so much of insight had been imparted 
‘ gg 


solitude of Concord. where we find him towards | as to make life all a labyrinth around them— 
1836, in the ‘old Manse,” which with its | came to seek the clue that should guide them out 
“ Mosses” the genial pen of NarHantret Haw- | of their self-involved bewilderment. Grey-headed 
THORNE has celebrated,—composing his first piece | theorists—whose systems, at first air, had finally 
of any note, the little essay entitled Nature. In | imprisoned them in an iron frame-work—travelled 
or near Concord he has lived ever since. Here. | painfully to his door, not to ask deliverance, but 
through woods and meadows, the sluggish or | to invite the free spirit int eir own thraldom 





} } 


sleeping stream, which aptly takes its name from | People that had lighted on a new thought i 
the village, scarcely flows between willow-hung | thought that they fancied new, came to EMER 
banks past the battlefield, where an obelisk com- | son as the finder of a glittern gem hastens to a 


memorates the victims of the first engagement | lapidary, to ascertain its quality and value. Un- 
between the British and American troops in the | certain, troubled, earnest wanderers through the 
War of Indepe: 


dence. Already. however. during | midnight of the moral world, beheld his intel- 
the course of his ministrations, and l é 





yugh his | lectual fire, as a beacon burning on a hill-top, 





sermons did not split the ears of the ¢ lings, | and, climbing the difficult ascent, looked forth 
EMERSON must have gained considerable appre ito the surroundi obscurity, more hopefully 
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than hitherto. The light revealed objects unseen 
before—mountains, gleaming lakes. glimpses of a 
creation among the chaos, but also, as was natural, 
it attracted bats and owls, and the whole host of 
night-birds, which flapped their dusky wings 
against the gazer’s eyes, and sometimes were 
mistaken for fowls of angelic feather.” 

“ For myself there had been epochs of my life, 
when I, too, might have asked of this prophet, 
the master-word that should sols the riddle 
of the universe. Eut now being happy, I felt as 
if there were no qu ‘stion to be put, and therefore 
auty and 
from him 


e me 


admired Emerson as a poet of deep b 
austere tenderness, but sought nothing 
as a philosopher It was 9 
meet him in the wood-paths, or sometimes in our 
avenue with that pure, intellectual gleam diffused 
about his presence, like the garment of a shining 
one; and he so quiet, so simple, so without pre- 
tension, encountering each alive as if ex- 
pecting to receive more than he could impart. 
But it was impossible to dwell in his vicinity, 
without inhaling the mountain 
atmosphere of his lofty thought, which in the 
brains of some people wrought a singular giddi- 
ness—new truth being as heady as new wine. 
Never was a poor little country Vv Ulage infested 
with such a variety of queer strangely dressed, 
oddly behaved mortals, most of whom took upon 
themselves to be important agents of the world’s 
destinies, yet ! nit 


water. 


wd, nevertheless, to 


man 


more or less 


ere Si iply hores of a very intense 


” was the name of the sect 
] 


L 
LOOK 


*“ Transcendentalists 
which thus up to to Emerson 
leader, and although he himself has occasionally 
quizzed them, it has always been with tenderness. 
and one of the most interesting of his pieces, is 
a lecture on “ the Transcendentalist,” an ingenious 
and affecting for those youth and 
maidens who ina society they looked on as utterly 
corrupt and artificial, could find nothing worthy 
of them to do, and so did nothing. In a wholly 
Puritan district, like New England, monastic 
institutions were not to be looked for; but in 
default of them some attempts were made to 
found co-operative farms, where cultivated young 
ladies and gentleman dug, trenched and ploughed, 
mowed and reaped. For manual labour, Emerson 
has always been a great stickler, and at this day 
spends a good deal of time on his garden 
farm, being probably as proud of his pears and 
indian corn as of his poems and essays. As 
Transcendentalism throve, there grew of course 
a wish that it should have an “organ,” and about 


gTeW as its 


plaidoyer 


| was becoming a favourite topic of discussion, | 
“ Whether is CARLYLE or Emerson the greater | 
that at this time the | 


and | 


man, of French, or French Canadian, extraction, 
has not only adopted in theory but carries out 
in practice, the ideas of New England Transcen- 
dentalism. A scholar and a man of taste, he 
quitted in disgust the civilization of Concord 
(after trying, I think, the professions of the law), 


and without wildness or barbarism squats in a | 


hut, the work of his own hands, in some wood- 
land solitude of those parts, cultivating a patch 


of ground which yields him Indian corn, and | 


reading the poets and philosophers. A handy 
mechanic, when his Indian meal fails, or when he 
wants a little money, he repairs to Concord, and 
ofters himself for a job of carpentery. With the 
animal creation, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes, 
he is wonderfully domesticated, and when any 
foreign naturalist comes to that region, THoREAU 
is the first man sent for. 
of New England, let them procure 

Week on 


dentalism 
THOREAU’S 


of * Nothing and of All!”— 
In 1844 a second series of essays by Emerson 
was published in England, with a very brief 


notice, by CarLyix, and in 1846 there appeared | 


here his Poems, beautifully printed, and which 
Emerson himself considers to be his chief achieve- 
ment. Meanwhile, too, his former Essays had 


been slowly making their way, and various of his | 


lectures (much more easily appreciable perform 
ances), 
scattered broad-cast through the land. Things 
had got so far that at advanced tea-parties it 


man?” It happened, too, 
sudden impulse given to lecturing in the North 
of England, by the appearance of Mr. GrorcE 
Dawson (M. A., of Birmingham), had partly 
expended itself. The heroes of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, likewise, no longer took as they 
used to do; and in fact a considerable languor 
pervaded the manufacturing mind. At this epoch, 
it occurred to a scheming Manchester Scotch- 
man, “ Why not invite Emerson to lecture in 
England? Here is the demand and yonder is the 
supply.” No sooner said than done. EMERSON 
accepted the invitation; offers of engagements 
poured in upon him from the _ provincial 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and with a trunk full of 
lectures, in the October of 1847, he once again 


| stepped ashore on English ground at Liverpool. 


1842, began the publication of a quarterly maga- | 


zine called The Dial, edited by Miss FuLier, and 


contributed to by Emerson and the chief persons | 


of his circle, ParKER, THorEav, Miss PEAnopy 
and others. A word or two on some of these per- 
sons may not be out of place. 

Miss Futwer, the first editor of The Dial, (after 
her it was edited by Emerson himself, and died 
after a few years existence), was a literary lady 
of great delicacy, range and noble-mindedness ; the 
first, person many years ago, to translate the now 
well-known account of GortuHer’s later years, 
Eckermann’s Conversations. Her chief occupation 


was the literary editorship of The New York | 


Tribune, the best newspaper in the Union (which 
is not saying much for it), to which she contri- 
buted some thousands of criticisms, and the best 
of them were reprinted a few years ago under the 
title of Papers on Literature and Art. 
of hers, published in The Dial on Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century, has been cheaply reprinted 
here, and is considerably read by the advanced 
female public of this country. She came to 
Europe in 1846, and after being lionized in the 
Unitarian circles of England, settled at Rome, 
where she married an Italian nobleman, and sur- 
vived the Revolution to die by shipwreck a year 

ago within sight of her native shores. 
THEODORE PARKER is very well known in this 
country to readers of refreshed neology, by various 
vigorous and eloquent books in that department. 
He was originally a Unitarian minister, broke 
with his congregation, and set up a “ freer” esta- 
blishment. A man of great power and energy, 
he has thrown himself into the Abolition move- 
ment, and has some chance of representing it in 
Congress. W.H. Cuannine, the nephew and 
biographer of the well-known preacher of that 
name, is Emerson’s neighbour and gossip, and 
leads a sauntering poem-writing, preaching and 
lecturing life of what our New England friends 
call “aspiration.” But the most curious of all 


or so g 
i 


these persons isa Mr. THoreav, who probably | 
may be looked on as Emerson’s chief disciple, 


This gentle- 


and neatest and sincerest imitator 


An essay | 


“T was present,” a young friend writes to me, 
“in the lecture-room of the Manchester Athe- 
neum on the evening of the 3rd November, 1847, 
Emerson’s first public appearance in England, 
when he was to deliver the first lecture of the 
course which has lately been printed under the 
title of Repre sentative Ma n, The room was crowded, 
and vague anticipation beamed from every face, 
as if the enigma of life was at last to be solved, 
and we were each to go home, crying “ Eureka.” 
Suddenly, on the slightly elevated platform, there 
appeared, paper in hand, a tall, thin, wiry man, 
unmistakeably from beyond the Atlantic, with a 
slight shirt-collar depressed, complexion a healthy 
sallow, long sharp nose, and dark, beautiful, and 
placid eyes. A pin might have been heard to 
drop. Presently he began in a slightly nasal, 
emphatic, and what you may call, crepitating 
voice. The subject was the “ Uses of Great Men;” 
the lecture you can read in the printed volume. 
Need I tell the result? Blank apathy was soon 
painted on every face. The most subtle, aerial, 
and refined of living philosophers had been 


| brought to speak to the most coarse and sordid 


community in England, and what could ensue 
but mutual disappointment? Not a jot was 
there here of the blustery eloquence of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, or the transcendental slang of 
Mr. Greorcr Dawson, M. A., of Birmingham. 
The audiences at the Athenaum became small by 
degrees and beautifully less.” 

“T saw a good deal of Emerson in Manchester, 
but cannot betray any confidence, for there was 
none to betray. Perfectly silent, perfectly gentle- 
manly, and perfectly reserved, he looked at every 
one as he might at a stone or a fish, worthy 
of inspection indeed, but not requiring to be 


| spoken to.” 


“My occasions,” the young friend proceeds, 
“took me to London in the course of the following 
spring and summer, which succeeded, as you 
remember, the French Revolution of February, 
and I was present again at a course of lectures 
which he delivered somewhere at the West End, 
to fashionable and literary people. What they 


If any of our readers | 
feel further curiosity respecting the Transcen- | 


the Concord and Merrimack | 


Rivers, a singular record of a few days’ rowing in | 
a shallop on two obscurest streams, telling you | 


having been briskly pirated, had been | 


were about I don’t exactly remember, for the 
circumstances of the time (a revolution happening 
every day), were not favourable to his etherial 
discourse. Of the scene itself, however, I have a 
vivid recollection. CARLYLE was generally posted 
right in front of the lecturer, and when anything 
brave was said, expressed his joy very audibly by 
| hands and voice. Great folks, too, were present. 
Lord Morretu showed his good-natured face, 
and the Duke of ArGyue his red head. The 
Duchess of SuTHERLAND sometimes sailed in with 
a fair daughter, and was privileged to sit within 
the division which separated the lecturer from us, 
and where, it must be confessed, she seemed to 
| pay attention. Mr. Monckton Mixyes, too, I 
remember, with his smiling, beaming countenance, 
and the fragile figure of old Lady Byron, her 
face concealed by a blue veil. Mr. Crapper 
Roxrxson, the friend of GorrHe and Worps- 
worTH, was there, generally fast asleep ; and 
every man you rubbed shoulders with had written 
a book.” 

“From persons who knew him,” the young 
friend goes on, “I heard that Emerson was a 
good deal asked out by the high people, who 
complained sadly of his silence. Worshippers, 
strictly speaking, he had none, although I do 
| remember one curious figure of a man which was 
| always whisking and grinning about him in com- 
| plete black, with a white cravat, and a quantity 
| of dark hair and whiskers, and which turned out, 
| of course, to be a Scotchman, the keeper of a 
Manchester Boarding-School. The fact is, Emer- 
son came to England at an unlucky time, when 
every ear was filled with the noise of continental 
revolution.” 

So far the young friend. In London, Emerson 
lectured to others than fashionables and Uiterat: 
namely, to large audiences of the middle class, on 
such subjects as NaroLeon and SHAKSPEARE, 
and was, on the whole, successful. In Edinburgh, 
too, he had a crowded audience, and there, almost 
solely, was his voice at first tremulous through 
nervousness. He saw JEFFERY, he saw Worps- 
wortH, he saw whatever Great Britain had to 
show of most famous in literature, going once 
even to a at Lord Paimerston’s. He 
visited Paris in the summer of 1848, and his 
placid countenance looked down on the stormy 
arena of the National Assembly. Finally, he 
sailed from England in the autumn of 1848, carry- 
ing away with him great wealth of reminiscence, 
and some of a more solid kind. Since he returned 
to America, he has lectured at Boston about us, 
and the marvels of machinery and antiquity he 
saw amongst us. He could trace, he declared, no 
sign of decay in England; we were in the prime 
of life. To the practical, in these days, every 
man must come at last, however fond of specu- 
lation, and, accordingly, I hear that Emerson has 
mounted the platform on behalf of Negro Eman- 
cipation, and may yet give still more concrete aid 
to that cause. 


soiree 


Lucian Pavt. 
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Blue Books, or the Literature of Parliament 
versus The Literature of Publishers mate Wanted. a 
Pictorial and Literary De scription of the People” 
—~Social Tendencies of Literature—Celtic and Saxon 
Industrialisms of to-day —- Lady Charlotte Guest 
and her Miners at the Museum—Thi Proposal Jor 
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employment—The feasibility of converting Mechanics’ 
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Digression: the Genius of Northern Europe—Snorv 
Sturleson, and Bede’s Ecclesiastical History—Ecele- 
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—Monastic Industrialism— Genius and Ulysses. 


Smith. What! Immersed in blue books, large 
and small, parliamentary returns, pamphlets, and 
the last numbers of Hansard, instead of thre 
volume novels with that deliciously wet odour of 
theirs, delicate little books of poetry, travels in 
| gold-embossed boards, green-covered works from 

Mr. Bohn, tiny duodecimos in yellow and pink 

paper-bindings from Paris ! Is The Criti 
| going to turn politician? Has he views on Par- 
| liament for the next general election? 
| 





Critic. No, my young friend, no! But th 
literature of the publishers and the circulating 
library is rather scanty and dull just now, and | 


| have been dipping into the literature of Parlia- 
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ment. Here, in Hansard, is a debate on Educa- 
tion; there, is a report on the Lodging-houses of 
London; there, on the Factories of the Empire; 
there on its Mines and their Population. Raw 
material of literature in abundance, my young 
friend, if there were any one to work it up! 

Smith. Are they very dull, then? 

Critic. Why, not duller than they are obliged 
to be, I suppose, but it seems a pity that such an 
obligation should be laid on them at all. Ah! 
give me half-a-dozen poets I could name, half-a- 
dozen novelists and essayists, and a batch of 
artists,—let me send them on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and England would not long be in want of 
a literary and pictorial account of its working- 
people. See these millions of factory operatives 
and miners, not to speak of the others who 
have no inspectors to visit them, what do we 
know of them in spite of all the blue books? 
Their numbers and some vague general account 
of the state of their employment. Not a bird 
that flies, not a fish that swims, not a beast that 
prowls the forest or grazes the meadow, not an 
insect that buzzes out its little life in the course 
of a summer day, but the naturalist has de- 
scribed it and its habits! Nay, the very rocks 
and trees, the mountains and the lichens, have 
their poets; man alone goes without one! 

Smith. Why! What more do you want than 
you have? Look at Mayhew *s London Labour and 
the London Poor, look at the Commissioners of the 
Morning Newspapers with their minute and 
pains-taking inquiries. Even fiction is running 
in that direction, and the publishers won’t look 
at a novel unless it be a “social” one. Factories 
and Factory operatives! What with Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Factory Boy, and Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton, I think we have heard quite enough 
about them. Samuel Bamford, the Radical, is 
bringing out his Lord of the Manor and Lord of 
the Mill, a contrast between the squire and the 
factory owner, the Cotton-lord and the Landlord, 
in which the son of the one wooes the daughter 
of the other. Then Somerville, the Whistler at 
the Plough, is at work upon a “social” novel; 
and Miss Jewsbury’s Marian Withers is about to 
appear enlarged and re-modelled, a charming tale 
of Lancashire life, which almost entitles her to 
be termed the Lancashire Miss Austen. 

Critic. Beginnings, Mr. Smith, mere begin- 
nings! Government should take it up—the con- 
dition of its people belongs to the province of 
Government to inquire into. Well! I grant we 
know a good deal about the factory people, but 
in spite of Mr. Tremenheere and his annual 
report, what do we know of the mining popula- 
tion. A curious contrast, the Celtic mining popu- 
lation of Wales for instance, with their Celtic 
fervour and loyalty, compared to the sulky rebel- 
lious operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
the way, I had a pleasant glimpse of some of these 
Celtic miners the other day. Strolling through the 
Library of the Museum, which is now hand- 
somely opened to the public, who should come 
past me but Lady Charlotte Guest, the editress 
of the Welch Mabhinogion, with some fifty of her 
clean-washed, well-dressed miners at her heels. 
She was explaining to them as she went along— 
when lo! she bethought her they had not seen 
Shakspeare’s autograph, so turn about wheel, 
and back she drove them to see it. And then 
with great joy they followed her into another 


room. While I, as honest Bunyan says, “ went on | 


my way rejoicing.” 

Smith. Well, well! Why should Government 
interfere? Would you have had an inspector in 
the Museum to jot it down and send a paragraph 
to the newspapers. Some people think Govern- 
ment does far too much. 

Critic. Too much, Sir! too little, I say! Here, 
in this education debate, one honourable gentle- 
man gravely proposes, with an air of great bene- 
volence and condescension, that the best pupils in 
the public schools should be promoted to—what 
do you think, Mr. Smith? 

Smith. To places in the Excise, like the poet 
Burns, perhaps? 

Critic. No! To employment in the Dockyard! 
Fancy that! I hope to see, or that you who are 
younger will see, the day when the great majority 
of places under Government will be filled up from 
those schools, which are, and which are to be, par- 
tially or wholly supported by the’ State. There 
must always be a great deal of centralization in an 
empire like this; there must always be a great 
deal of government employment, let the Financial 
Reformers grumble as they will. The chief con- 
sideration is to take care that the employment be 
given to fit and proper persons—to talent, in fact; 


| mission. 


| ment of the public oftices? 


and, if that be done, the people will not grumble, 
however much the Reformers may. 

Smith. A germ of the arrangement you propose 
begins to be visible already. In several of the 
public departments, a preliminary examination of 
some stiffness is imposed upon candidates for ad- 
You must know French, and German, 
and mathematics to get into the Customs—and so 
on. Even Lord Palmerston’s youthful diploma- 
tists are threatened with a similar Shibboleth. 
But have you nothing better for your geniuses 
than the respectable, but not very poetic employ- 
For lads of a_plod- 
ding, diligent turn, those might do very well— 
but the geniuses? 

Critic. A thousand things might be done with 
the geniuses, as you call them, and one thing is 
pretty certain to be done at no distant day. I 
mean the putting them into Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, there to instruct and elevate their fellow 
men. I don’t mean to set them gadding up and 
down, lecturing here and lecturing there, but 
firmly fixed to their several chairs or several plat- 
forms, as a kind of Professors for the People. 
Without this, Mechanics’ Institutions must die 
out. As they are, unless as mere libraries and 
reading-rooms, they cannot continue; and already 
in many places, they are being converted into 
schools for the young. The “ voluntary principle,” 
as regards the education of the people, is being given 
up on every hand; but the difficult and delicate 
question of religious instruction, stands in the way 
of a system of national education for the young. 
Now, as regards the national education of adults, 
I don’t see any difficulty at all. No one contends 
for that being religious; and, in many places, the 
clergy have actively helped in the establishment 
of purely secular Mechanics’ Institutes. If it 
be expedient, as not only the Government, but the 
considerable men of all parties are agreed, that a 
rate should be struck, or that money should be 
voted, for the establishment of schools for the 
young, why should not a similar course be pursued 
with regard to Mechanics’ Institutes, which are 
schools for the adult, and where the question of reli- 
gious instruction, as I have said, does not bar the 
way. The grown-up population of our towns need 


| the instruction and even the amusement of schools 
| just as much as the juvenile population, and if 


genius were admitted into Mechanics’ Institutes 


| —that genius which, out of Miracle and Mystery 


plays gradually developed Shakspeare’s dramas, 

-Mechanics’ Institutes would soon be raised out 
of the dead dulness into which they have fallen. 

Smith. Yet, sir,do what you like, open up what 
avenues, create what arenas of employment 
you please, genius, in a free country like this, 
will ever strive towards the practical and the 
political—will make for the top of affairs, so to 
speak. 

Critic. Yes! Yousee it, hard at that enterprise 
just now, struggling upwards through agitations, 
newspaper-writing and the general chaos of 
literature—a sad and painful effort in some re- 
spects, but on the whole a noble and a fruitful 
one. France is the country where it has been 
most successful hitherto; witness the Chateau- 
briands, Lamartines, Cousins, Guizots, Thierses, 
Hugos, to whom literature has been a ladder to 
one or other degree of political elevation. Ah! 
What an advantage the old times had over us in 
their monastic system. 

Smith. T have been reading lately that beau- 
tiful book, which Mr. Bohn has done such service 
by reprinting, Bede's Ecclesiastical History. The 


last conversation we had, we were talking of 
Snorro Sturleson’s Chronicles of the Kings of 


Norway. His book and Bede’s seem to me to 
express very fully between them the genius of 
ancient Northern Europe—Bede’s, written in the 
seventh century, in the peaceful seclusion of an 
Anglo-Saxon monastery on the banks of the 
Tyne; the other, in the twelfth century during 
moments snatched from hard fighting in that 
strange island of ice and fire—Iceland. To read 
Snorro, you would imagine that scarcely any- 
thing but fighting ever went on in Northern 
Europe. The clang and clash of perpetual arms 
resound in his page—the ocean roars—the wild 
viking shouts detiance—the shriek of the dying 
mingles with the scream of the monstrous sea- 
bird expectant of its human prey—and an air of 
indescribable and savage reality is given to the 
narrative by snatches from the wild chaunts of the 
Skalds, sternly exultant in life and death, in 
victory and defeat. Turn to Bede, and th 
transition is as from a thunderous peal of martial 
music by all the trumpets of a mighty host to a 
tranquik and solemn tune on some cathedral 


organ. The scene is Anglo-Sax mE iwland from 
the beginning of the seventh to about the middle 
of the eighth century, and you see the grey dawn 
of Christianity expanding into the glories of 
noon, until all nature wears a sacred splendour in 
its blessed radiance. The groans and tears of the 
conquered and enslaved Britons scarcely 
heard—almost less so the fierce shoutings of the 
Anglo-Saxon warriors,—but instead of these, the 
apostolic voice of Augustine and his Italians in 
the south—of the Celtic and Scottish Culdees in 
the north — Christianity mildly invading Pa- 
ganism from Rome, the metropolis of the world, 
on the one hand, and on the other from little 
Iona of the western The supplication and 
stifled sigh of the anchorite rise from his cell on 
the island of the lake or of the sea,—among the 
fastnesses of the rocks, or deep amid the green 
impenetrability of forests. A louder anthem of 
prayer and praise ascends from where the 
tery, with its blooming gardens and smi 
forms a radiating centre of peac 
Not a district of Anglo-Sax 


_ 
isles. 


monas- 
ling acres, 


ful industry. 


77 hit h ; 
und but has its 








holy spot where rest the bones of some saintly 
man, to which the sick pilgrim in body or 
in soul—is wending for relief. Nay, in the deep 
stillness of midnight is heard tl of angelic 
wings, as the messengers of Heaven deseend 
white-robed to comfort or to warn the faithful 
with celestial appearances or in celestial whispers. 

Critic. Bless me, Mr. Smith! You are quite 
poetical and eloquent to-day. Yes! It is a beau- 
tiful picture that of Bede’s, and what dis- 
tinguishes it from other ecclesiastical pictures is 
the predominance of the spiritual element, the 


little that is said of seeularities. ¥ 
a hard-working race, those early mi 


drones they—agriculturists, gard 


+t they were 


mks, no 


‘s, Musicians, 





architects, pocts, painters, cary uscribers, 
and book-collectors. i figure the genius of mo- 
nasticism as a whole Pantheon of beneficient 
(deities in one. Monastic institutions are impos- 


sible now, but I see genius to-day obscurely 
struggling for the industrialism—a 
finer and higher mastership than was known even 


to the monks. l the nine- 


mastership of 
I 


Genius complains of 
teenth century, and looks mournfully to the past 
and future. Perhaps wrongly. When Ulysses, 
after years of search was hurled by the waves on 
the shore of his rocky island home, naked and 
destitute, he looked around him in anguish and 
dismay, and knew not that this—-eyen this—was 
his long-sought Ithaca. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Companions of my Solitude. 
Pickering. 1851. 
Tue tone of this book is earnest and hearty, 
two qualities absolutely essential in making a 
work popular. Whoever may be the author of 
Companions of my Solitude, no one will accuse 
him of having written to order. ‘There is at 
every page unmistakeable evidence of a mind 
full of vivid and vital thought, with a courage 
equal to its stern utterance. Very few authors 
—indeed, the examples are lamentably rare-- 
are so free from the slavery of literary custom 
as to utter unpopular truths. Paternoster-row 
has its literary fashions—a certain respectable 
acquiescence with certain foibles, and certain 
failings which the world sanctions in the pro- 
gress of civilization. It would seem that the 
process of ultra-refinement involves the 
progress of conventional thought, and con- 
ventional manner. With the English both 
preserve a mutual relationship. Whatever 
abstractedly may be the etherial attribute of 
truth, it assumes in very many worldly in- 
stances an ugly exterior. 

There are ulcerous evils infecting the interior 
life of humanity, which too often, through the 
prudence of authorship makes its loathsome 
way unexposed. 

** Honesty’s a fool that loses what it 
for,” the villain IaGco exclaimed, and the 
apophthegm was not a fiction. In that broad 
and strong expression SHaksPeaRe hit the 
short-comings of a class of men who are too 
prudent to be sincere, and too fearful to look 
on the unveiled face of truth. 

Were it for no other consideration the book 
before us brings its welcome, in its honesty and 
candour. We look upon it as the genuine out- 
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spoken language of the heart, and not as the 
artistic expression of the brain, although its 
geniality is mingled with a large amount of 
intellectuality. Where great and grave ques- 
tions are evolved, it is oftentimes needful that 
the critic should review the author through the 
man. In many cases the art that makes us 
think, is secondary to the nature that makes us 
fee]. ‘The book under notice is remarkable for 
its universality. Unsparingly the author strips 
aside the sentimental humbug of the day, and 
lays bare the naked front of sins over which 
we should not blush but weep. 

One of those sins, which the author has 
treated copiously, is what he calls “‘the great 
sin of great cities.” There is deep matter for 
consideration in the following, and we recom- 
mend it to the Pharisees of the age : 





The is, carefully tended fully brought 
up, ought to bethink themselves how little they may owe 
to their own merit that they are virtuous, for it is in the 


evil concurr 
opportunity ti 


disposed min 


nee of bad dispositions and masterless 


Of course, to an 





at crime comes. evil 


1, opportunity will never be wanting; but, 





when one person or class of persons is, from circum- 
stances, peculiarly exposed to temptation, and goes 
wrong, it is no great stretch of charity for others to 
conclude, that that person, or class, did not begin with 
worse dispositions than they themselves who are still 





i 





without a stain [his is very obvious; but it is to be 
observed that the reason powers, which are very 
prompt in mastering any simple scientific proposition, 


experience a wonderful halting in their logic when 


applied to the furtherance of charity. 








rhere is a very homely proverb about the fate of the 
pitcher goes often to the water, which may be an 
aid to « y, and which bears closely on the present 






case. ity vase, which is kept under a glass 
ng-room, should not be too proud of 


law, considering its great advan- 


Case In & 


remaining without a flaw, 


tages, 
In the New Testament we have such matters treated 
in a truly divine manner. There is no palliation of 





crime. Sometimes our charity is mixed up with a 


mash of sentiment and sickly feeling, that we do not 











know where we nd what is vice and what is virtue. 
But here are the brief stern words, ‘Go, and sin no 
more;” but at the same time there is an infinite con- 
sideration for the criminal, not, however, as criminal, 
but as human being; I iwnean not in respect ol her 
criminality but of her humanity. 

Now an instance of our want of obedience to these 
Christian precepts has often struck me in the not 
visiting married women wh« is life will not 


pection. Whose will? erely all Christian 





to set their fuces 





é iN occasion on which men 

I re especially women), should 

l abroad unjust and severe 

it of the frailties and delin- 

: it is one of those thing 

where an unjust judgment, or the fear of one, breaks 





has often 
> crime into a 


bridge behind the repentant, and 





r into a crime, ¢ 









A daughter has left her home, madly, 

ly if you like, but what are too often the 

¢ her onwards and preventing her 

charitable speeches sle has heard at 

g sl ures with most of us, that 

those we have lived with are the sharpest judges of our 
conduct. 

Would you, then, exclaims some reader or hearer, 

take back and receive with tenderness a daughter who 

1? * Yes,” I reply, “ If she had been the most 

l woman upon e: A foolish family pride 





ds to this uncharitable way of feeling and 


I venture to reprehend. Onur care is 
vil and an unfortunate thing has happened, 


r family has been disgraced, 


which 


as we call it. 
ty mixes up with and exasperates rigid vir- 


1 Heavens, if w 








could but see where disgrace 





w often men would be ashamed 





t vy possessed 


No one can read the above extract without 
a consciousness of its importance. The 
“touch of nature” which the above passage 
embodies, is a refreshing contrast to the con- 
demnation that too often darkens the Chris- 
tianity of the pulpit and the press. ‘There is, 
however, a vast amount of moral courage 
required of him, who unhesitatingly states 
that, amid his horror and disgust of vice, he 





THE CRITIC. 


so sympathises with the erring that he would 


welcome back with tenderness a wandering and | 


a sinful daughter. We imagine the admission 
is too much for the saintly nerves of the 
Pharisees. Dickens has nobly exemplified 
the opinion of the author of Companions of 
my Solitude in that grand old man—grand in 
the amplitude of feeling—Mr. PeGeorry. 
This character is an embodied sermon. We 


losing flexibility of feeling. It is a grave 
question, but not generally considered such, 
whether Society is not parting too easily with 
harmless amusement. We believe that it is, 
and the loss is felt physically, but most of all, 
socially. One by one, Society is casting aside 
the links of innocent recreation. We lose 
much, and gain little or nothing by the change. 


| Simplicity of heart is sure to be destroyed 


have no hesitation in saying that it is the best | 


creation of Dickens, because it has the largest 
infusion of Nature. 

Take that simple, yet crowning act, where 
Mr. Peccorry places a lighted candle in the 
window that she, his poor lost Emity, return- 
ing through the darkness may see it burning 


| things. 


there, and so be decoyed back. “ If you see her | 


> 


forward, it will frighten her!’ It has always 
struck us that this touch, so exquisitely human, 


shows how much divinity there is in man. | 


Such is the triumph of manhood. The “ great 
sin of great cities” cries aloud against the con- 
duct of a class who believe that justice is repre- 
sented by austerity. In common with the 
author we often, too often, alas, come in con- 
act with those rigid moralists who think it a 
duty to make the unfortunate more unfortunate, 
and the erring more erring. They never place a 


' coming,” said the tender old man, “ do not start | 


light in their windows to wean the wanderer to | 


her home, but they pertinaciously close the 
shutters. Their motto is “darkness to the 
dark.” They believe that 2 mortal can stand 


‘ because they remember not how the Angels 


fell. ‘The picture would be even sadder than 
it is, if, by any statistical nicety, we could tell 
how many unfortunate women of such a city 


as London yearn to return to the hearths of | 


their innocency and their childhood. As it is, 
we only see the black side. Depend upon it 
the surest way to destroy vice is to encourage 
the remnant of virtue which is indestructible 
in the breast of the vilest. 


when the course of nature is anticipated. PauL 
observed that, being a man, he left off childish 
The admission shows that he had not 
anticipated Nature—our modern youths strive 
to be men before their time. If it were not for 
a conventional education, manhood would pre- 
serve and exhibit more traces of juvenile feeling. 
We have observed such in men whose natural 
greatness defied restraint. We do not wonder 
that a poet, under grey hairs, should commit 
at times some boyish frolic, for such is the out- 
burst of a heart which the world has no power 
to make insensible. SHELLEY is reported to 
have taken delight in watching paper boats sail 
down the stream—and SuEeLutey was the 
kindest of mortals. It is unwise to make life 
one unceasing struggle. ‘There is no greater 
error than the belief that life must foregoall the 
sunshine of youth, when the first shadow of 
maturity falls. Nature, gliding on from the 
cradle to the grave, does not obliterate the 
mark of her luminous footsteps, but foolish 
man does it for her. When the heart is elastic, 
there is less incentive to vice, for this elastic 
principle is Nature’s innocency, and Nature’s 
innocency is her chief beauty. We shall 
strengthen our remarks by returning again to 
the volume : 


The children of my neighbours returning from school 


| had dashed into my field, their main desire being to 


To do this, those | 


who stand the surest must not be eternally | 


spurning the falling and the fallen. We quote 
again from the volume: 

But if we were all so kind, exclaimed some rigid man, 
we should only encourage the evil we wished to subdue. 
He does not see that the first step in evil and the aban- 





behold an arranged heap of stones and brick-bats, which, 
after being diligently informed of the fact several times 
by my son Leonard, I had learnt was a house he had 
lately built. 

There is a sort of freemasonry among children; for 
these knew at once that this heap of stones was a house, 


| and danced round it with delight as a great work of art. 


donment to it as a course of life proceed mostly from | 


totally different motives, and are totally different things. 
One who dwelt on a secure height of peace and virtue, 
has fallen sadly, and come down upon a table-land 
plagued with storms, and liable to attacks of all kinds, 
and trom which there is no ascent to the height again; 
t which is still at an immense distance above a certain 
abyss; and we should be very cautious of doing any- 
thing that might make the foolish, dejected, pride-led 
person plunge hopelessly down into the abyss, in all 
probability, to be lost for ever. 


We could, by observation and extract, extend 
this subject to a great length, but there are so 
many other topics in the volume calling for 
special attention, that we are forced onward. 
Companions of my Solitude is not elaborated in 
any part: the variety of subject precluded this. 
It is made up of the manifold thoughts which, 
without design, intuitively present themselves 
in the daily or monthly existence of a thinking 


brain, and which are evolved by the pressure of 


outward circumstances. The book is the 
skeleton of a series of essays, charming and 
easy to read, yet fraught with the deepest 
meaning. In the treatment of the most im- 
portant subjects of the day, consists its great- 
ness. How deliciously the author prates of 
childhood, and how sorrowfully he mourns 
over the fall of those innocent amusements 
which are unwisely set aside by “ various solem- 
nities.” We fully sympathise with the author 
on this point. Life has enough of tragedy 
without sacrificing its laughter and its farce. 
We believe this sacrifice is even more complete 
in provincial towns than in large cities. In a 
provincial town, where a man is thoroughly 
known, and known to be respectable, he is pre- 
sumed to be a sedate and grave animal—one 
who should never think of pausing to see a 
child at play. It cannot but be cbservable to 
the true philosopher, that while the age is be- 
coming intellectual, it is, in an inverse ratio, 


Now, do you suppose, to come back to the original sub- 
ject of my meditations to-day, that the grown-up child 
does not want amusement when vou see how greedy 
children are of it? Do not imagine we grow out of 
that; we disguise ourselves by various solemnities, but 
we have none of us lost the child Nature yet. 

I was glad to see how merry the children could be 
though looking so blue and cold, and still more pleased 
to find that my presence did not scare them away, and 
that they have no grown-up feeling as yet about tres- 
passing; I fled, however, from the noise into more quiet 
quarters, and broke up the train of reflections of which 
I now give these outlines, hoping they may be of use 
to some one, 


To this hope we say, amen. The poetical 
spirit in Companions of my Solitude is highly 
exuberant. We quote a passage among many 
which shows how much the unadorned features 
of truth becomes a portion of elevated poetry. 


Have you ever known well a beantiful bit of natural 
scenery, before man has come to settle in it, a cliff near 
the sea, a mead near a lake, or the outskirt of a noble 
forest? If so, you recollect the delicately-rounded, 
gracefully indented, or grotesquely out-jutting forms, 
which the rock, or the hill, or the margin of the waters, 
or the outskirts of the wood had taken—forms dear to 
the painter and the poet. You then, perhaps, after an 
interval of many years, pass by the same place. A 
number of square white houses, poor in form and ques- 
tionable in design, deform the beautiful spot. The 
delicate impressions of nature are gone, and, in their 
stead, are the angular marks of man’s handywork. 
The painter hurries by the place; the poet too, unless 
he is a very philosophic one, passes shuddering by. 
But, in reality, what forms of beauty, in conduct, in 
suffering, in endeavour; what tragedies, what romances, 
what footprints, as it were, angelic and demoniac—now 
belong to that spot. It is true we have lost wonderful 
lichens and those exquisite coloured mosses on the rocks 
which were the delight of the artist. Perhaps there 
are now ungainly initials in their place, illustrative, 
however, of a deeper poetry than ever was there before. 
But I grow too fanciful and must descend to prosaic 
explanations. I mean, in short, that though there is 
more cultivation, there is also more of a higher beauty 
which sits beside the other (plain prosaic cultivation) 
always, though oft unkenned by mortal eyes. So, in 


the advancement of mankind, the great barbaric outlines 
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are broken into and defaced; but a thousand 
beauties, new delicacies, even new greatnesses, take their 
Nature is ever affluent in such things. 


new 


place. 


We may turn in this volume to a variety of 
topics all claiming attention from their magni- 
tude, but our object has been to induce our 
readers to read the book itself rather than 
peruse any minute dissertation upon it. 
are sure that the universal charity it teaches 
must meet with strong and pungent antago- 
nism in the manners and feelings which are 
disclosed by modern training; not that the 
age is necessarily uncharitable, but because the 
great masses of mankind neglect many an 
opportunity to correct vice, because they fear 
its contamination. Many readers will question 
the author’s judgment concerning “the great 
sin of great cities,” from this cause. Many, 
again, will question it because they have a 
firmer belief in human depravity than in human 
virtue. None, however, can say that the 
writer is deficient in honesty of purpose, or 
wanting in the desire to humanize. We part 
reluctantly from the author and his book, but, 
bequeathing his strong faith in human good to 
the consideration alike of the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless. With the close of our notice 
we cannot do better than quote the parting 
language of the author himself. 


And then, what say these stars with their all-eloquent 
silence seeming to reduce all our schemes into nothings, 
to make our short-lived perplexities ludicrous, ourselves 
and our ways like a song that is not sung? Whata 
cold reply they seem to give to all human works and 
juestionings. But, said I to myself, such trains of 
thoughts may easily be pursued too far; we must not 
bring in the immensities about and within us to crush 
our endeavours. Here we are; let bygone 
times, or the wrecks of nations, or the corruptions of 
language say or show what they will. There 
thing also to be done by us; we have our little portions 
of the reef of coral to build up. If we have not time 
to become wise, we have time enough to become resigned. 
If we have rude and confused material to work upon, 
and uncouth implements to work with, less must be 
required from us; and as for these stars, the true mean- 
ing to be got from them is in reality an encouraging one. 

So thinking, I was enabled for a moment to see, or 
rather to feel, that the threads of our poor human 
affairs, tangled as they seem to be, might yet be inter- 
woven harmoniously with the great cords of love and 
duty that bind the universe together. And so I returned 
to the house and said, good night, cheerfully to the 
friendly stars which did not now seem to oppress me 
by their magnitude, or their multitude, or their 


tance. 


stars, or 


1s some- 


als- 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Recollections of Scenes and Institutions in Italy 
and the East. By Josernu Beupam, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 
London: Madden. 

A Voyage from Leith to Lapland ; or, Pictures 
of Scandinavia in 1850. By WittiAM 
Hurton. London: Bentley. 


The United States and Cuba; Eight Years of 
Change and Travel. By JoHN GLENVILLE 
TayLtor. London: Bentley. 


Excursions and Adventures in New South Wales. 
By Jonn Henperson, Esq. 
London: Shoberl. 


AGAIN we are compelled, by the number of 
new books of this class which have appeared 
even in this, the dullest publishing season 
upon record, to group together in one notice 
the works of four travellers in distant and 
very different parts of the world. This plan, 
however, possesses the great advantage of en- 
abling us to keep our readers informed as to 
the progress of publication, and the name, and 
something of the nature, of every work that ap- 
pears, and which comes within this department 
of THe Lonpnon Lirerary JOURNAL, an 
advantage that could be obtained by no other 
contrivance, and one which seems to have been 
recognised, and very generally approved of by 
our readers, insomuch that we contemplate its 
extension to the other departments, so that, in 
these pages may be condensed a complete 


We | 


In 2 vols. | 


| : ¢ : } . ° 
contemporaneous history of literature, science, | to regard them as utter unbelievers in rey 


and art. 
Mr. Be_paM, Barrister-at-Law, first invites 


| attention, not only as being, by chance, at the 


| sufficiently familiar. 


head of the list that prefaces this paper, but as 
being foremost in desert. Worn as was the 
track of his travel, and trite the themes upon 
which he discourses, he neither wearies nor 
offends the reader. There is nothing stale in 
his descriptions, because he sees with his own 
eyes, and tells us his impressions of things, and 
they are reflected through such a medium of 
good sense and solid information that they 
come to us with an air of novelty, for always 
they are shown in a new aspect. Hence these 
Recollections of Italy and the East, are not the 
hasty jottings of a summer tourist, going as 
fast and far as he can within a given time, and 
making a book out of materials gleaned from 
steamboats, railways, table d’hotes, and guides, 
but the substantial gatherings of an observant 
traveller, well prepared by previous study, and 
competent to distinguish the true from the 
false, the essential from the accidental, the 
national from the individual, and thus to present 
his readers with a faithful picture of persons and 
places. 

His route was, as we have already observed, 
Up the Rhine, through 
Switzerland, over the Alps, through Italy to 
Malta, to Cairo, across the Desert to Palestine, 
and thence to Constantinople and Greece. But 
there is scarcely a place described about which 
he has not something new and noticeable to 
communicate, and he is not sparing of remarks 
and reflections suggested by scenes and persons. 
We will present some specimens of both. 

Here is a pleasant passage : 

Theentertainments commonly furnished us were wo 
of the Palais Royal. Here is his 
Breakfast, tea, coffee, hot rolls an 


rs, and milk. 


fore: 
Tare: 


usual bill of 
d English butter, cold 
fowls or other meat, eg Lunch, en route, 
cold meat, bread, Eng 1 fruit. Dinner, 
soup, & la julienne, roast or boiled mutton, fowls, vege- 






ish cheese, an 





tables, rice, maccaroni, pancakes of the most delicious 





kind, a variety of condiments, and a dessert. Tea 
coffee at bed-time; liqueur and stout 
liked them; abundance of Nile water, pr 
glass bottles, of which we partook plentiful 
and Latakia of the finest quality 








journey we suffered little from thirst, and seldor 


during the day; a circumstance which 
mainly to abstinence from all fet 
certainly began to think, for the first n 
that I should a gourmand. As a 
to this European diet, it may be wortl 





be ome 


something of the cookery se jocos 





the noble author whom I have alr 





Nugent.] My companion and I walked ot 
ing, and witnessed the following scene:—An 
sat onthe cround and a lad stood besic 

their supper. The old Arab had a 


to which he 





emptied a qual 





pal 
rh 


from the neighbouring pool, 


e boy, with 


a pitcher of water, fetch 


was ready to poul 











meal as the old man wanted it. Filthy e1 

old man, the lad, the platter 1 the meal 

climax was yet to come. ‘There was a s1 

burning in a sand-hole just by, the fuel of was 


principally made up of camel's dung. When the dough 
was sufficiently kneaded, the old man spread it out with 
: s 





his begrimed hands into a large flat eake; then ope 

the fire he laid the cake upon it, covered it with the hot 
reeking ashes, and in a little time the savoury food was 
baked to the owner's satisfaction. This was th 
ordinary diet of the Arabs of the caravan. On festi 
occasions, such as I shall hereafter describe, a she I 





a goat is cooked in an equally primitive y 
down with a due proportion of puddle 





be easily imagined, that among peopie W in tl 
way, a handful of tobacco or a po coffee is enougl 
to make their hearts leap for joy. 

I dvd 


In Egypt he was introduced to an officer of 
the Pacha, who was reputed to be a Christian, 
converted to Mahometanism ; whereupon Mr. 
BELDAM thus discourses of 


RENEGADES. 





It has fallen to my lot on more than one ocea t 
associate with renegades: they belong to a class whom 
it is almost impossible to respect, because it is 1 )pos- 
sible to believe in their sincerity; and men who are dis- 
loyal to their Maker can give no guarantees to societ 





} 


The most favourable construction « 


f their con 





who hold religion to be important onl; 
f vent, and, concluding all religions to be equ 





e preference to that which has the stronge 
I ic opinion, It is so obvious h 
laws and sanctions unaided by conscience fall sl 














of th bject, that the ambitious and pled 
all ages have recognised the } l eligion; 
and hence, where they ha é ipted t 
their purpose, they have even set about the inventi 
, in his play of “ Mal put $ ti- 
bagi ; 7 
nt into the lips of the false prophet— 
pro 
‘Il faut un autre culte; il faut der iu 
Ll faut un autre Dieu pour l'ay 
I was curious to know what opinion re entertained 


on this subject by the astute effendi; 
not directly put the question to him, | 


the course of conversation pretty wé 





y corresponded with the ideas a 





rbarous people, he maintained, wou 








10 laws which they did not bh 

rulers are not only at liberty therefore, | 

make use of the popular superstition whatever 
be. In this view of the case, he cons 
liversity of religions, in the present 








variegated condition of human societ 
benefit and not an evil. At the same tir 

Initttoasd +} Oya Ss ieeiatad , 
admitted that Christianity was the n I ul of all 


1: 
I 


religions, and would one day becot 


We do not remember to have met with so 


succinct a sketch as the following of 
















THE COPTS OF EGYPY. 
The ¢ bh le 
incient le i 
degraded; 
of their « 
“of persecution and ay cy, they s to some 
i i ° - 
150.000 persons, nea 10,000 m side 
Cairo, specially assigned them. Great 
ul ca | t m and 
ip a the cities 
» most part, t offices 
° . . ° 
rm ountants. I r ia uage 1S 
radically the same with 1 } at N 
many foreign admixtures la It is t 
spoken, but is still used i S s and 
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may 


medan invasion 


Those of our readers who have ) 
glorious visions of a passage of the Alps in 
summer time, will read with profound inte 
this description of 








THE ALPS IN \ 
alall - ) = 
t] stt 
ul’. ( 1 irric 
snow-s \ rele b 
y e, t ! nor beast 
Tac I Dave L¢ to | 
postponed the journey: but we were not fully aware 














THE CRITIC. 


{Aveusrt 1, 











what we had to encounter, though 


>] 


mountain was “ terrible.” We hastened to pack ourselves | 


in sledges; all sorts of clothing were in request—cloaks, 


Eac h 


capotes, hoods, sh wwls, whatever came to hand. 


sledge carries two persons, being drawn by a single | 


horse, and accompanied by one or more attendants. 
We had s arcely cleared the vill 
covered our error. We were in the midst of the storm, 
which came furiously down upon us from every gully in 
accompanied with drifts of impalpable 
The cold soon became intense, and our 








the mountain, 
sleet and snow. 
garments were stiffened into boards. 
in all its pomp and majesty; a little too severe for our 
sensations, but still calling forth our utmost admiration. 
It was from scenes like these, that Milton doubtless 
borrowed his conceptions of the frozen region in the in- 
fernal world. 

At this part of the ascent we occasionally met the 
mountaineers, brir g 
drawn by oxen; strange figures of men and cattle, loom- 
ing through the murky air—the rough beards and 
shaggy eyebrows of the drivers pendant with icicles, and 
the hides of the beasts clotted with snow—reminding us 
of the winter sketches of Horace and Ovid. 


down merchandise on sledges 









informed that the 


Here was winter | 


| recognition. 
| 'I'wo passages will suffice to show what kind of 





book, but it has been marred by the injudicious 
treatment of the subject. A great deal too 


Here was material for a very interesting 


much is expended upon mere trivialities—the | 


ship, the carriage, the boat, the inn, the pro- 


ve. when we dis- | ViSions—while things of real interest and im 


portance, are passed over with the slightest 
The style, too, is not pleasing. 


book this is : 
COPENHAGEN. 

Copenhagen is emphatically a city of palaces, of 
museums, and of public buildings. This is its distinctive 
feature, and to appreciate it fully, nothing but a personal 
visit will suffice. No person of ordinary intelligence can 
walk through it, without at every step, exclaiming— 
This is a capital! The number of grand edifices be- 
longing to the state are truly astonishing, and yet, 











| taking the city all through, there is not one erection of 


| other cities. 


Mr. BeLpAM is an extremely zealous Pro- | 


testant ; nevertheless, from what he has seen of 

Romanism in its native soil, he forms the same 

judgment as other reflective men have done— 

that the Romish Church will outlive more 

generations than one: 
POWER OF THE PAPACY. 

Those who are looking for a speedy downfall of Ro- 
manism appear to me to be making a great mistake. The 
errors and delusions of the Romish Church are the per- 
manent types of a fallen humanity; and even should 
Romanism disappear, its errors and delusions would sur- 
vive in new systems and form. They take their rise, in 
short, in the natural pride which clings to the doctrine 
of human merit; in the natural indifference which wil- 
lingly delegates the concerns of the soul to others; in 
the natural self-indulgence which gladly compounds for 
sin by a system of penances, purgatory, and prayers for 





the dead; in the natural formalism which welcomes the | - Sage c ’ : 
| in vain for any of those repulsive street scenes common in 


doctrine of an opus operatum; in the natural dread which 
finds repose in the dogma of spiritual infallibility. 


combined them into a system, the most complete the world 


extraordinary grandeur—not a palace, not a church, not 
a square, which will bear comparison with those of many 
It is true that some of the government 
buildings are of amazing extent, and are well built; but, 
generally speaking, they are essentially plain in their 
architecture, and exhibit little grandeur of conception. 
Some of the churches are very extraordinary erections, 
and contain paintirgs and sculptures (especially the 
latter) of inestimable value. There are theatres, a very 
grand casino, and many places of exhibition. The 
generality of the streets are narrow, and the people are 
surprisingly mixed up with the carriages, on the middle 
of the road, in the narrowest streets; but, as no vehicle 
is allowed by law to drive at a greater rate than one 


| Danish mile (about four-and-a-half English) per hour 


has yet seen. Its downfall would not, therefore, annihilate | 


the errors, but merely dissolve the chain which has more 
firmly riveted them on mankind. 

Of this auspicious event, however, notwithstanding 
popular excitement and the prevalence of infidelity, I 
see no near prospect. The Papal system is not the pro- 
duct of yesterday, nor the offspring of chance: it is the 
result of firm and tenacious purpose, persevering labour, 
and deep and successful policy. 

The steps by which the Roman hierarchy attained its 
pre-eminence, is indeed matter of most curious inquiry; 
and not less so are the artifices by which its power has 
been preserved; availing itself of all expedients, bending 
to all circumstances, and ever prompt to regain the in- 
fluence it may have temporarily lost; in darker ages 
unscrupulously employing the faggot and the rack; in 
more enlightened times affecting the most exemplary 
patience and resignation, and lending itself to every 
political system, in order to turn the distractions of 
society to its own advantage. It is a policy that has 
always succeeded, and will again succeed. Hence, 
the assumed humility of the Romish agents begins once 
more to be laid aside, and the Church again appears in 
its true character. 

I remember the time when theological discussions with 
Protestants were courteously encouraged, difficulties 
were patiently considered, and objections explained away ; 
the Protestant was kindly assured that the differences 
were far less important than he imagined, and that he 
was much nearer Romanism than he supposed. The 
case is now altered; compromise and collusion are dis- 
carded. There is but one grand article of faith—the 
paramount authority of the Church: if you yield this 


poirt, minor errors may be forgiven; but its rejection 
places you at once beyond the pale of salvation, 
But the Romish Church is indebted not more to its 


subtilty than to the great variety and devotedness of its 
agency for its vast success. In this respect the Protes- 
tant Churches might take a hint, I think, with some 
improvements, from their common antagonist. 





Mr. Hurvon’s Journey from Leith to Lap- 
land was performed at the close of the year 1849. 
He landed at Gluckstadt, in Holstein, thence 
proceeded by railway to Kiel, whence he em- 
barked for Svenborg, in Denmark. He spent 
some time at Copenhagen, then he travelled to 
Christiana, and thence to Bergen, Finmark, and 
the North Cape, where he made acquaintance 
with the Laplanders. 





accidents rarely occur. The houses have all a substan- 
tial, and yet a light appearance, owing to the great 
number of their windows. Some are lofty, especially 
those facing the ramparts. Although there is not one 
truly grand street in Copenhagen, there are astonishingly 
few mean ones. Nearly every street throughout the city 
is at least respectable. You will search in vain for those 
dirty, dismal, foetid, sweltering alleys and courts 
common to all English towns; and you will look equally 


the latter. Beggars are certainly not unknown here, but 


: | they are exceedingly few-— sserable objects in ravs 
Popery has not created these elements; it has merely | they are exceed ngly few--no miserable objects in rags 
*, | and tatters ever disgust the eye; and never yet have I 


met a drunken man in Copenhagen, though I have 
traversed it at all hours. 

There is is no lack, as I shall hereafter show, of in- 
door gaiety in Copenhagen; but the general aspect of 
the city, to a foreigner accustomed to the stunning 
bustle of English towns, is decidedly dull. Partly, this 
arises from the very little show the shops make, the 
comparatively trifling business traffic in the streets, and 
also from the leisurely habits of the people themselves. 
The fact is, the Danes have not yet learned to live in a 
hurry; but, though they are “slow,” they are steady 
and sure; although they are a century behind England 
in many of the leading improvements of the age, they 
are more than a century ahead of England in generally 
diffused plenty and comfort; and although they do not 
gallop through life as though for a wager, they know 
how to enjoy it rationally. 


He gives a very favourable account of 


TRAVELLING IN DENMARK, 


At four o'clock the next morning, after swallowing a 
cup of coffee with delicious frozen cream, I seated myself in 
a low, light, four-wheeled vehicle, drawn by two horses 
abreast, the front part much resembling an English 
stage-coach, except that the seat behind the driver only 
accommodated two passengers, which, with a single seat 
by his side, made up the complement. The body of the 
carriage was fashioned like a shallow, shelving-sided 


cart, and in it the luggage and goods were placed, and | 


covered with a tarpaulin. 

We were long clearing the town. Twisting and turn- 
ing from street to street, and lane to lane, the poste 
rolled onwards, and when the last straggling row of 


| houses was cleared, the cutting blast which came from 


the wintry Baltic, forcibly announced that the open 
country was gained, and the wind blew strongly from 





happen till about nine a.m.) was wild, desolate, and 
melancholy. 

I noticed on the road a simple and efficient substitute 
for toll-bar gates, in the shape of a beam of wood 
balanced across a low post by the side of the road. The 
short end of the beam was heavily weighted with 
stones, so that, when the chain which was attached 
to the other extremity to hold it down in a hori- 
zontal position across the road was withdrawn, it 
instantly rose high in the air, and permitted the 
passage of the vehicle. The driver had frequently 
to blow hearty blasts on his bugle, ere he aroused the 
slumbering bar-keepers to come forth and loose the 


| chain. 








that quarter all the way to Nyborg. The fellow-traveller | 


by my side must have been an old stager, for he secured 
the leeward seat. I looked at him several times with a 
view to address him, but he was so muffled up in his 


and a corner of his mouth were visible, whence issued 
clouds of the weed he was consuming in a long pipe. 
The driver wore ared coat and had a bugle-horn, which 
he blew as we approached the villages. 
as we advanced, was more thickly covered with snow, 
and was a dead, level, treeless land, without the least 
sign of the picturesque about its physical ontiines. The 
roadside cottages were few and far between, and the 


| scene in the gloom preceding daybreak (which did not 


About noon we arrived at Nyborg, a town of two 
or three thousand inhabitants, situated on the edge of the 
Great Belt, and here I staid until nightfall, waiting for 
the steamer which crosses over to Corsder, in the island 
Sielland, or, as we call it, Zealand, on the Eastern side 
of which is Copenhagen. The town of Nyborg is a 
considerable military station, and has some foreign trade. 
My passage across the Belt, which is only nine English 
miles wide between the two towns, proved stormy enough, 
and we were an extraordinary time about it—the sea 
sweeping our decks handsomely. 

At Corser I remained a couple of hours or less, and 
then resumed my land journey in the same fashion as 
before. It was a glorious night, the stars shining with 
intense brilliancy, although at times the whole face of 
the heavens would become obscured almost instan- 
taneously. Sharp but transient snow-storms also 
occasionally occurred, and the wintry blast was truly 
bitter, piercing to the marrow of one’s bones. Notwith- 
standing this, I can honestly avow that I enjoyed the 
romance of the affair, and being determined to keep my 
tongue from freezing at any rate, I howled forth at the 
utmost stretch of my lungs, every song I could recollect, 
and with very commendable impartiality as to subject, 
for I solemnly trolled “God save our gracious Queen!” 
one moment, and the next vociferated the “ Mar- 
seillaise!” 

At nine, A.M., I arrived at Roeskilde, an exceedingly 
ancient old town, and formerly of high importance as the 
seat of government. It possesses a brick cathedral, in 
the vaults of which the Kings of Denmark are interred. 
After a stay here of some hours, I left by railway for 
Copenhagen. This is the only line in Denmark Proper, 
and seems exceedingly well ordered. During my sub- 
sequent residence, much discussion took place in the 
newspapers respecting the propriety of establishing 
electric telegraphs in various parts of the country, but I 
believe the project died away. The fare which I paid 
for a seat in a first-class carriage, was little more than 
the price by the English parliamentary trains, but I was 
astonished to find that the gentlemen in the same car- 
riage with me smoked pertinaciously all the way. In- 
ceed, the Scandinavians generally smoke anywhere and 
everywhere without any notion of impropriety. 


Mr. Taytor went to the United States, 
hoping to find fortune in the mines. But he 
was one of those with whom every undertaking 
fails, and whose footsteps are dogged by dis- 
appointment, perhaps because they neither cal- 
culate probabilities before they undertake, and 
want judgment and perseverance in the conduct 


| of them—the latter quality being, of all, the 


most useful andthe most uncommon. Failing 
in the States, he betook himself to Cuba, and 
this portion of his narrative is the most interest- 
ing and new, especially on the subject of 
slavery, which appears to have attracted a great 
deal of his attention. It is a popular belief 
that there is, in the mountains of the Cristal, 


A COLONY OF EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 


The great Palenque of the Cristal remains as much 
a mystery as ever, and some even doubt if the Spanish 
overnment does not leave it purposely as a kind of 
safety-valve for the discontented, for no expedition of 
importance enough to reduce it has ever been undertaken, 
although small parties are annually formed in Baracoa, 
who hover about it, and capture a great many negroes. 
Common report says, that the settlement is high up on 
an elevated plateau, only approachable by one pass, which 
is fortified by overhanging rocks, kept ready to hurl on 
the invaders, and strictly guarded by wary sentinels; 





z | and that, on this plateau, whose inhabitants are said to 
fur coats and cap, that only just the tip of his nose, | 


amount to many hundreds, grain, tobacco, &c., are grown 
sufficient for their wants. Ht is further hinted, that 
some whites have more dealings with the Apalencados 


| than they would wish gencrally known, and supply them 


The country, | 


with clothes, and necessaries unattainable in the Palenque. 


| While I was at Gibara, a negro was brought in belonging 


to an estate there, who had received eighteen or twenty 
sword cuts, having made a desperate resistance. I have 
often been seized with an intense longing to visit this 


| Palenque, but was deterred by two good reasons. If I 
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had attempted it singly, I should assuredly have been | stockmen forty miles in pursuit of a hostile tribe who | 
murdered, and if with the connivance of any other indi- 
vidual, it would have come to the knowledge of the 


had killed a white tnan, over an exceedingly broken and | station too attractive, but it cannot be denied that 
scrubby country, throtigh creeks and brushes, over stony | life is often much more cheerless and comfortless than 
Government, and I should have been fleeced of the last | ranges and deep gullie: s, and bring them to the very | it need be. Few of the stations are adorned by a femal 


He certainly has good reasons for not making his 
hi 


a 
'S 





farthing, or ended my days ina gaol. I have listened | ¢ camp; and this aftera lapse of several days, during Wherever this is the case, a great improvement 


for an hour together to my friend Pepe’s yarns about | which sufficient rain had fallen to efface, as we thought, 
It must be a , 
delightful spot indeed, and I wish I could have visited | 
it! The land is entirely rocky and mountainous, and | 
celebrated for coffee, but, higher up, the hills are clothed 
with pine-trees CP. oocide ntalis), and their echoes re- | ingenuity, and that most wonderful instrument, 
sound to the songs of nightingales, as he called them | hand, even the most degraded savage subjects all the 


Baracoa, of which place he was a native. 


(riiisenor), but, which, I suppose, are mocking birds. 


But, upon the whole, he does not consider 


the condition of the Cuban slave so bad as it | 


has been represented : 


I saw no cruelty practised. 
of the fate of the 


thought that the time of slavery would pass soon; they 
were making preparations for it, and these were actively 
seconded by the 


society of Havana. Without much compunction I be- 


e | 
came the partner of a man who was a slave-owner, and, 


but for untoward circumstances, I might have been one 
myself at this moment still. 


(and far better) decreed. The thing was, it seems, 


I depiored the injustice 
negroes, but, to say the honest truth, 
I did not pity them in any very particular manner. 
Most of the slave owners had the same opinions. They 


But Providence otherwise | at full speed, stumbling over boughs and bushes, 


| 


all traces of the route taken by the enemy. 





But the black is master not only of the land. He rules | than those of his men; with a bark roof, an e: 
the water also, and subjects the finny tribes to his power, 
and it is interesting and wonderful to note how, by his | one corner. 


perceptible. 
| The squatter's dwelling is frequently a hut no bett 





floor, a hotbed of vermin, and a narrow be rth fixed in 
The track throug sh the forest leads up to 


the | his door, before which stands a bit of pali ng, or a couple 


of hurdles, to sun his blankets on, if he takes this 


lower animals, and makes them subservient to his | trouble to dispel the vermin. 


| pares 
uses. 


One of their means of subsistence is 
HONEY-HUNTING, 


| Having seen a bee alight on any twig or leaf, tl 
black takes a little bit of the finest down of a feather, an 





| rolling it up between his fingers at one end, cautiously 


} 


| steals upon the bee, and dexterously places the down 
| upon his back, to which the honey makes it adhere. 


| Away soars the bee at once, high into the air, and away 


“ Junta de Fome nto,” or agricultur: i] | soars the savage’s eye after it, his head being thrown 
back, and his whole gaze concentrated upon that one 
alvances, the black, 
keeping as nearly under him as possible, careering along 


speck in the sky. As the bee 
] 


| over logs and holes, an 1 heedless of scratches and bruises, 


} 


wrong; and could not bring with it the ble ssing of | and everything else, but the speck of white down which 


Heaven, even though it produced the rent-roll of Queen | 


Christina herself. 


| boughs of which lies his dinner for that day. 
Having traced the bee to his retreat, he procures a 


The worst feature is their treatment as if they | quantity of clean string-bark, which he tears up into 


were beasts, and not men, as shown in this 
account of the manner of 
HUNTING RUNAWAY SLAVES. 

If the expedition be considered one of extreme danger, 
special rates of reward are offered. In that case, eztir- 
pation is probably determined on; but such cases have 
rarely happened. Otherwise they are governed by the 
following rules:—If the number killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, amounts to twenty, eighteen dollars a-head are 


paid to the captors ; if they exceed twelve, sixteen | 


dollars; and if six, ten dollars; but nothing is paid for 
those, who either die or are so badly wounded that their 
masters will not have them; and they may refuse them 
if the expenses of the capture amount to more than the 
value, which might easily happen, as about one shilling 
sterling per diem is exacted for costs of maintenance, and 
one shillmg and sixpence for every league they are 
brought back, The rewards are e qually divided among 
the party, only one-sixth part more is awarded to the 
captain. 

We are sorry to hear that Mr. Taytor has 
not survived his troubles and fatigues. 

Of Mr. Henperson’s New South Wales 
we have little to say. 


like deer, springing at one bound down the 
| 
| 


| a mass resembling dried moss, or, more nearly still, the 
| fibres of the cocoa-nut husk, when torn and teased. This 
is to place the honey upon. He then, with his toma- 
hawk, cuts his way up the tree, cuts into the hollow 
branch where the hive is, feasts on it himself, and takes 





adheres to it, he afterwards sucks, so that nothing may 
| be lost. 
| 
| He did not escape 
A HOSTILE VISIT. 

The door was burst in by the men, whose cries of 

‘The blacks, the blacks!” Jumping 
up, I seized my rifle, which stood ready loaded in the 
corner, and sprang to the door. When I reached this 


soon roused me. 


point, I saw the foremost black fellow, at a distance of | 

about twenty yerds, poising his spear in the air, and | 
} almost in the act of launching it at one of the men, who 
as yet had only reached the doorway. 


Our foes stood 
on the brink of the steep bank, and tl 
caught a g limpse of me, or of the rifle, they were off 
bank, and 
before I onli raise the piece to my shoulder. 


So cunning were they in keeping under the bank, and 


| so quick in making to the large brush which skirted the 
It is an egregious | flat, that, though I followed them even to the edge of 
specimen of book-making. He has not much | the brush, I could not get a shot at them, and I had 





that is new to communicate, and all of it neatly | termined not to fire without being pretty sure of hitting. 


told, might have been conveyed in half of one | 
of these volumes. The truth is, that Mr. 
HeNpDERsSON thinks himself a smart writer, 
and so he is incessantly striving to make agreat | 


deal out of nothing, after the fashion of news- | 


paper penny-a- liners, astyle well enough adapted 
for the broad-sheet, but very disagrecable ‘and | 
impertinent in a book. A few passages here 
and there are worth reading, but, as a whole, it 
possesses no claims whatever upon the regards 
of the public. Two or three passages will suf- 
fice. 

Like all savage people, the senses of the 
Australians are exceedingly acute, and great is 
their power of 

TRACKING. 

No mark on the ground escapes their eye. If a beast 
leaves the impression of its claw, or any other trace of 
its march; if a twig is broken, or a withered leaf turned 
over, they at once perceive it. The stones and rocks 
bear marks for their eyes, which we can never see. I 
have made them stoop down, and put the finger on the 
track which they saw, and yet perceived nothing. The 
creek, or even river, gives no protection against them. 
They will find your foot-print in the sand, or on the 
pebbles at the bottom of the water, from which your 
tread has removed the thin coat of mud or green slime, 


which was there. This it is that gives them their su- | 
premacy, and their fuod in the forest, where the white | 


man can literally find nothing to eat. They are invalu- 
aki i 
they seldom fail to do, when all efforts of the stockman 
fail. They are also invaluable for tracking other blacks, 
when the whites are in pursuit. 

I have known one of them lead a party of police and 


able on this account for finding horses and cattle, which | 


Their disappearance was so sakien, t] it almost 
seemed supernatural. Of course, I dae not have fol- 
lowed them in the brush, even if I would, and it would 
have been madness to attempt it, the consequences being 
| commonly fatal. The leader of this attack was one 
| whom we had heard to be a desperate wretch, who had 
| been at the murdering of several white men. Poor 
Dennis described him, as he ran along the range, as an 
awful savage, whose eyes flashed like two coals of fire ! 
I consider myself as having had a very narrow escape 
on this occasion. Had the men been killed, doubtless 
the savages would have murdered me in bed, and before 
I could be well awake, for the door had no fastening. It 
was lucky I had not to deal with men more civilized and 
thinking. Had they first murdered me, they could have 
taken the fire-arms, and slaughtered the two men with 
the greatest ease; but Providence did not eae nit 
them to fix on this most evident and most eligible plan. 


We conclude with a graphic sketch of 





A SQUATTER. 
| Removed from society, and the refinements of life, he 
| becomes careless of his appearance and manners; nay, 
| he becomes heedless even of those comforts of life which 
| are within his reach. With hundreds of cattle, he has 
no butter, no cheese, and very often no milk! 

| rich soil around him, he has no garden; not any vege- 
| table or fruit to drive away the scurvy. With grain, 
he has no poultry; with a gun, he has no game; with | 
hooks and grasshoppers, he has no fish. Make a hole | 
| with your toe and throw a peachstone in, or droy 
on the ground, and in three years it bears fruit; stick | 
a vine-cutting into the earth, and in fifteen or sixteen 
months, clusters of fine grapes are hanging from its 


») one 


boughs, and yet the squatter seldom does the one or th 


other. 


leaping 


is guiding him to the lofty gum-tree, in the topmost 


the remainder down in the stringy bark, which, if much | 


1e moment they | 


With a | 


he | Labour.’’ 


His mode of life is uniform to excess. Wher 
arises in the morning, he smokes his short black 
pipe ; breakfast tardily appears, consisting 
damper, and a huge pile of mutt mn-chops, if 
sheep-station, or salt beef, if a cattle station. 
breakfast, he lights his pipe again, and sallies fi 
horseback. His dress consists of a broad-brimmed 
straw-hat, a blue shirt, fustian, or some such 
sup} ported by a belt round the wais 
his heels are armed with spurs, while i 
holsters, he probably has pistols. In his 
carries the universal stockwhip, the handle a foo 

| and the lash twelve or sixteen feet, and gi 
sounds that startle the silence of the forest. 
the day, his pipe is re-lighted at every hut, o1 
he passes, or if he sees none of these, he has recourse 
to his flint and steel. 

Probably he is out till sun-set without eating any- 
thing, and when he returns he sups, as he 

| on damper and mutton-chops, or salt beef, not 
| on one or the other, according to the stock h 
If at home to dinner, his fare is the same; and 
calls on a neighbour ten or twelve miles off, 
| variety. Ten to one, he has “¢; books, or no 


#3)! 








trousers, 











reading; therefore, he smokes his pipe 


and then turns in. 





POETRY AND D THE DRAMA. 


Feelings and Fancies, ‘expressed i in Poems chiefly 
Lyrical; to which are added Papers on some of 
the more Recent Latin Poets, with Original 
Translations. By the Rev. WILLIAM oe 


| 
| 
} 


London: Longman & Co. 1850. pp. 184 
| Mixed Poems. By a Clergyman. “sate 


Hope & Co. 1851. pp. 128. 

Ecclesie Cure; or a Parson’s Cares. Bya 
Vicar of the English Church. London: 
Rivingtons. 1851. pp. 20. 

Protestant Memorials. 
E. W. Cuusna, B.A. 


Poems by the Rev 
London: Wertheim 


and Macintosh. pp. 32. 
Liberty, its Struggles and Triumph. By the 
Rey. J. D. ScHOMBERG, 5. A. London: 


Hope & Co. 1851. pp. 22. 

Five Reverends are presented to us by the 
above titles, disporting themselves in a small 
way in the fields of verse ; a form of literature 
which, thus understood, cannot exactly be 
called light. The disqualification, however, 
results rather from heaviness than from solidity ; 
the union of the flimsy and the oppressively 
ponderous being realized in books with a suc- 
cess unexampled in the other products of nature 
|or art. The “forty-parson power,” made 
famous by SIDNEY Situ, is understood to 
represent a massive and much enduring 
strength not lightly to be put down; but the 
five-parson power with which we have at pre- 
sent to deal suffers not so much even from 
diminution of volume as from negativeness of 
| quality. 
| Mr. Cross’s principles are those of a clerical 
| special-constable of the immortal 10th, an 
| “established” devotee of “ our glorious con- 
stitution,’ and denouncer of “ demagogues,” 
every single individual among whom is a 


| Base slave who would not scorn to sell his native land for gold. 


His attacks, however, are not of the kind that 
| draw blood and leave broken bones; nor will 
| the influence of his patriotic or other effusions 
prove of that momentous importance contem- 
| plated by one of our poets. We quote, in a 
| condensed form, the best, because the truest 
| and most simple effort of his pen, excepting, 
| perhaps, that named “ All Things are full of 
The rest may be dismissed as weak 
|} and washy commonplace : 
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35 THE CRITIC. [ Avausr l, 
E WI I | The “Clergyman” second on our list ap- | chartist, and supremely anti-metric and anti- 
oe wae were pears to be just what is vulgarly but expres- | readable. In political and social matters “he 
tt | sively called “a nice young man for a small | considered, and saw that many confounded 
N eyes T's tea-party ;” and his Mixed Poems are quite the liberty with licentiousness,”’ and recognised the 
; : things to be introduced together with the | fatal effects of such confusion ; but he failed to 
| mixed biscuits. We cannot say we should perceive, or, if he perceived, disregarded with 
: oe oe AN | address ourselves to them, as it is the author’s | a sovereign superiority, the fact that it is equally 
s 1 truth I , | aspiration we should, for the purpose of being | fatal to “ thoughts in verse.” W.M. R. 
' drawn “through the media of things human | 
t | to things divine ;” so we would rather pass on 
= afi | to the following, consequent on the departure | 
; |of a band of emigrants, to the dispersed | FICTION. 
it | faithful in partibus : bgt 
ae = P site : ° The Lady and the Priest. An LIHistorical Romance. 
| a “4 . pet otal sated _— 3y Mrs. Maserty, Author of “Emily,” &c. 
h ’ To represent Ch t's sacrifi In 3 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 1851. 
i bas nes Tue story of the Fair Rosamund has been cele- 
; A youthful wife, her sy I brated in song, serious and comic, but we do not 
pee | ( al “ pony coh wee | remember to have seen it the subject of a 
vere ( l She breathed her soul away. romance. Why it has been so long neglected is 
& 8 farthes ee Re ea ee a question that should rather be asked of the 
: mietaleiee . si predecessors of the present generation ot 
To stand beside the couch, and s novelists than of our contemporaries, for 
y Her last dread agony the Historical Romance belongs more to 
re ( Ly sweet J ey j them than to us. Inspired by the success of 
I g With pity on h | Scorr, scarcely any other form of fiction was 
,; And, for ihe sa — attempted by authors or patronized by the public, 
it ceed | until plenty produced satiety, and then came a 
The “ Vicar of the English Church ” is of | re-action which has_ proceeded steadily to this 
Y | the “ orthodox ” section ; uncompromising on | time, when an Historical Romance has ——. . 
| baptism, severe on dissent, and not forgetting | T@™'Y rap pl to inienemes ene te Sh 
f a i | notice of the circulating libraries may be deemed 
( | the after-dinner port: | to be a daring experiment. But though a bold 
‘embrace yr ne ey eingeemag oe. coger | it is not a hopeless one. That form of fiction may 
it pm wd <8 ona. be suffering an eclipse, but it can never again be 
I le wh ny And faith grown warmer ‘mid the frosts of life. | extinguished, because it appeals to - need re 
Pass ; I 1 s rerfi “our sel nts, and gratifies the 
rave dec B The Vicar, after holding it “base” in others | a OF a en es a few indeed 
~ on, a, righ to tell “ How luxury absorbs the poor man’s | wlia cannot enjoy the heroic, the gorgeous, the 
ae eins | gain, ’does not seem quite consistent insaying— | erand, and the picturesque, for which the _his- 
A pap rs on and translations from certain | But hand which delves upon the plain torical romance affords such wide scope. Here 
nodern authors of Latin poetry, which (re- Fo ecures the golden grain, | imagination can revel with almost unchecked rein; 
printed from a consumptive magazine) form . ; lenty nature's God bestows, | facts stranger than any fiction can be pressed into 
the second part of Mr. Cross’s volume, are its , iota cahameaaienane | the service and moulded to the needs of the 
most interesting feature. The prose, indeed, Nevertheless, his poem indicates a sensible, | writer, and characters already living in the mind 


he schoolboy essay class, and 
deserved translation: but 
the papers supply some information, their sub- 
ject is a little out of the beaten road, and the 
versions are executed creditably and with 
luency. The subjoined lyric—probably the 
best of the series, though itself merely toler- 
able—is from NrcHoLas AVANCINUS, a Jesuit 
of the seventeenth century, resident at Vienna: 
TO SPRING. 
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Artist of sweet Flora’s treasures 
Whom ortive gale that wanders 
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reasure, 





easure 
Gems in thousands rare and bright 
Thou dost scatter to our sight. 
veloved, most love ly 


ld I thy praises sing ; 


a bower 





ring Spring, 
Still wo 


Whether thou dost weave 


Whence the tempered rays may pour, 
Or a hoary frost dost. throw 
On the whitened plain below, 
Or the privet, or the rose 
With thy breath its sweets disclose ; 
Author of the brighter year, 

ise, appear; 

blithesome mood, 





rest, green, and wi 


extensive distribution after the manner of tracts, | 


practical, and benevolent mind—the mind of | are summoned again to give an aspect of life and 


a “working clergyman” who does his duty. 
The following is true, and, up to a certain point, 
good into the bargain : 

With schoo! 


These half n 


8s, with clubs, the sickly land o'erflows, 


, and half useless those. 














Sure he is wrot who clothes with nicest care 
The school- room-walls, and leaves the scholar bare : 
Who points the , o'er Edom’s sandy plain 
To tl hat m all look on maps again, 
ks by blue, and red, and yellow line, 
ghboys’ eyes the tribes of Palestine, 





ily man thus struts his little hour, 

And thinks he’s showering blessings on the poor ! 
It may be right: it brings no joy to me: 

I like to hear him “ whistle o’er the lea,” 

And bear some homely lesson in his mind, 

How Scripture teacl » to be kind, 

The gentler feeling e heart unlocks, 
Blunts the sharp goad, and spares the patient ox 
He hears the lar nd learns his note or praise : 










He sees the lamb, and trusts his Father's ways. 

But if such strange old-fashion’d thoughts should rule 
The village master and the ploughboys’ school, 

More courtly ways befit at least the fair, 

Where youthful dames with daily zeal repair. 

My lady too, with all her easy grace, 

In silk 1 i 
Ni ‘ 


iantilla rustles through the place ; 

n, although so highly bred, 

V 1,) to pat young Betty’s head. 
E’en while they teach, the scholar learns to ape 
rhis knot of ribands and that falling cape, 

Calls darning stockings an ignoble trade, 

And glides in fancy forth my lady’s maid. 
They'd better by some purblind Goody sit, 
Misspell Goliah, and be taught to knit. 


The Protestant Memorials of Mr. CULSHA 








are, we need scarcely say, ultra-protestant | Story are 


memorials, containing at the same time (as 


what attack on popery can fail to contain?) a | 
Published in a small | 


great deal of truth. 
pamphlet-form, and intended apparently for 


as a popular antidote to Romanizing tendencies, 


| truth to new scenes 
It was, therefore, a happy thought of Mrs. 
| Maperty to adopt the Fair Rosamund as her 
| heroine. There is not one of us who has not 
| formed in his or her mind an ideal image of the 
| fair frail one, and who will not follow with pro- 
| found interest her ideal adventures. 
| But hence arises a difficulty as well as an 
| advantage. The very familiarity we all have 
| with Rosamund, and the picture of her already 
painted by fancy in all our minds, produces this 
| hazard in forming a judgment of Mrs. MaBerty’s 
| portraiture, that her ideal may not be like ours, in 
| which case, we fear, there would be a verdict 
| against her in favour of our own personal imagin- 
lings. Hence the disappointment that often 
attends the perusal of historical romances whose 
| subjects seemed to us most attractive because 
| most familiar. 

Whether Mrs. Maperty has succeeded in 
| depicting a Rosamund to every taste, can only be 
| judged by the result. Messrs. Co-surn and Co. 
| will know better by the sale than we can venture 
| to anticipate, for it is a point upon which each 
| person will form his own opinion. It has pleased 
| us, for the Rosamund of these pages is very like the 

Rosamund of whom we used to dream in boyhood. 
| How she may fare with others, we will not presume 
to prophesy. 

But the personages grouped about her in tlic 
not so well drawn; they want in- 
dividuality; they are too much like other person- 
ages with whom romance has made us acquainted. 
There is scarcely one whose prototype is not to 
| be found in some one or more of the historical 
| romances of Scorr, James, Cooper, and their 
satellites. In other respects, The Lady and the 

riest is a very respectable production; its plot 


they consist of mingled prose and poetry, from | js cleverly contrived, and it is written with spirit 
| which it would be small gain to quote. 
Mr. ScoomBerG, the author of the Theo- | tion, as if conscious that this is her strength, and 


cratic Philosophy of English History which we | 
as | Weakness. 


recently noticed, describes his poem 
“Thoughts in Verse suggested by the late 
revolutionary movements in France, Italy, and 
Germany; ” the present being a second edition. 
His only hope of the attainment of liberty “ is 
in the elevating, purifying, 
influences of Christianity ;” 


_and _Testraining portraiture much skill is shown. 
in which view he | therefore, balancing its excellences and defects, 


| and eloquence. Mrs. Maperty revels in descrip- 
she avoids disquisition, knowing that to be her 
Her dialogues are wanting in pith; 
| they are too wordy and weak, not sufficiently 
| individualized, and to that point we would 
| seriously direct her attention, with a view to im- 
| provement in future efforts. In conception of 
character there is little of originality, but in the 
Altogether, 


pours forth an erratic declamation, anti-despotic, | we welcome The Lady and the Priest as being that 
anti-socialist, anti-democratic, anti-papist, anti- | which we trust will prove to be the first step 
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towards the revival of a branch of fiction which 
ought not to be neglected entirely, merely because 
it was once absurdly overdone. 





The Scalp-Hunters; or Romantie Adventures 
Northern Mexico. By Captain Mayne Rem, 
Author of “The Rifle Rangers.” In 3 vols. 
London: Keat. 


A nove should be a work of art, having a defi- 

nite des sign, with a well-planned plot, characters | 
skilfully drawn, and working together to one end. 
and incidents introduced according to some re- 
cognised rule of propriety and fitness, so that, 
besides the interest the reader finds in particular 
scenes, and persons, and descriptions, he may 
derive a pleasure from the contemplation of the 
complete whole, and in the tracing of a master’s 
hand in the composition as well as in the details 
of the work. 

Captain Retp’s novel makes no pretensions to 
be deemed a work of art. It is not in any respect 
artistical. Probability is ope red set at de nee : 
he does not even care for consistency of charact« 
Probably, if taxed with this, he would wattle 
say that he had not aimed at the production of a 
work of art; it was not his purpose to develope 
character, and that his narrative is not a plot but 
a collection of adventures, connected together 
with the slightest thread. 

Such a plea admitted, and looking at these 
volumes, not as a novel, but merely as reminis- 
cences of rude life in a remote part of a half- 
barbarous country, which the author has preferred 
to introduce to us under the guise of fiction, 
we have a very different opinion to pronounce. 
As a dashing recital of wild adventure, it will 
have charms for many a reader fond of highly 
wrought and exciting scenes, and caring little for 
their want of resemblance to facts. The hero, 
Her, is just the being to please readers of 
this class. The most romantic of the satellites 
of the Monk Lewis and Rapc.irre school never 
produced a more wonderful creature for romantic 
young ladies to sigh over and fall in love with. 
He passes through perils by the score, each one | 
certain death to any ordinary man; he has the | 
narrowest escapes in the world, not once only, but 
a dozen times; albeit a gentleman, he falls in | 
love with the daughter of a Scalp-Hunter, a 
personage whose business it is to massacre for 
reward, being paid for the sealps he brings as are | 
boys in our villages for sparrows-heads; inspired 
by this passion, he joins his respectable father- 
in-law, that is to be, in his excursions, which, 
however, be it whispered to the reader, are not 
quite so wild-beast like as his avowed profession 
would make us believe. The truth is, that 
Lecurn (such is his name), is not a genuine 
Scalp-Hunter at all, but only a sort of sham one, 
having put himself into such an equivocal posi- 
tion for the purpose of discovering a daughter of 
whom he had been robbed when she was a child, 
and who, as it ultimately appears. was brought 
up by the savages who stole her, and who, in 
admiration of her beauty and ability, placed her 
to be queen over them. 

But we must not let our readers too fully into | 
the secrets of these pages. If they like our 
account of them, further particulars should be 
sought within. It is not our design to supersede 
the reading of a book, but only to enable the 
reader to determine, from our account of it, 
whether he will make further acquaintance with 
itor not. Of this one we can only say, in addition 
to what we have already said, that there is great 
spirit in the narratives; they never flag, they are 
never flat, they bear the impress of the exuberant 
animal vigour of the writer; the 
doubtless, accurately painted from nature, and 
well copied, and the native character is probably 
sketched with equal truth. It will probably be 
useful as an excitement during dull hours by the 
sea-side, and many hours there are dull enough 
after the round of pleasures which this gayest of 
London seasons has spread so bountifully before 
the congregated world. 





scenery is, 


The Ancient Britons. A Tale of 


London: Chapman and Ifall. 


Primeval Life. 
pp. 322. 

THE author of this tale truly asserts ‘that to become 
intimately acquainted with a people, it does not suffice 
merely to know their history: “ it is necessary to be 
introduced totheir friends, and share in their home en- 
Joyments and sorrows; to see them in their temple, and 
‘mingle in the solemnities of their worship: to accom- 
pany them to their judicial assembly, and be made 
conversant with all the various phases of their public and | 


| confess that we 





private life. The murmurs of the slave, the sighs of 
| the op pressed, the words i her, and 
| the voice of the wise la ,m 
| short, the pastims »s, habits and usages of all classes 
acommunity must be brought before the men 
in an ideal picture, so distinct and vivid in all its 
that the reader may not fail to realize 
characters of the age selected for illustration 
cannot do this; itis especially the province of Ima 











the scenes and 



































nation, and the historic tale or romane¢ the form i 
which it is to be ac complish ] 

We cannot recal any romance that has attempted to 
take the Ancient Britons for i ject. Perhaps it i 
that we do not know enough about them to supply the 
requisite materi: i h the ta 
would be a poem. 

The author of therefor 
broken new ground, y for cu 
vation. This first Brit 
to the Library of in the 
orthodox form of a reov 
has been no attempt to Th 
thread of a story ser tl 1 
which was not to make : UI produce, i 
possible, in a living and life-like shape, the condition, 
mental, moral, social, political estic, of our an- 
cestors. Toa picture of this is the greater portion of 
this volume devoted, and as the wri 5 con- 
scientious, and the bi irces ( 
information, his 7 l Life be read 
in schools and famil teh <« t the 
Ancient Britons i for nost 
attractive to tl L which 1 l - 
delibly upon the memory 
The Pastor's Family » or Faith l Fanatici B 

E. J. Sranpisnw. Author of “ Emma 

London: Partridge and Oakey. 1851. 

AN historical tale ] th century, t 

laid in t Tal to cel the virtues 
ind « ifs, » § the 
pers hurch. The author 
has c¢ told it with a 
reat 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis 


Witiram Newman. London: John Chapman. 


We looked forward to ne ti. arance of this 
volume with considerable pleasure. We antici- 
pated an useful addition y our Political Eco- 
nomical literature. For we imagined that Mr. 
NewMan’s studies having er apparently, in 
other branches of science and letters, he would 
come to the consideration of our Economical 
problems with the advantage of a mind free from 
the prejudices, which have made so many stout 
sticklers for the glaring errors of the Scienc 
and so many bigoted opponents to its truest 
laws. Moreover we “l that Mr. New- 
wAn’s style, which balances its want of force by 
its singular lucency and gracefulness, was ad- 
mirably adapted for a dissertation on an abstract 
subject like Political Economy. We candidly 
have been disappointed Our 
expectations as to style are realized certainly, 
but all beyond is disappointment. We never 
anticipated the naive announcement of his pre- 
face. In common with, we fancy, the bulk of his 
readers, we expected to find that Mr. Newman 
had endeavoured to do the most conscientious 
justice to himself and to his subject; instead of 
which being the case, we find, on consulting the 
preface, that these lectures were the result of a 
sudden thought, hastily conceived, hastily com- 
menced, and, internal evidence amply testifies, 
hastily carried out. Mr. Newman apologises for 
this: but he should have been aware that prefa- 
torial apologies have ceased to be received 
favourably by the public; and very properly so. 
Time was, and, to a certain extent, the time 
unfortunately yet is, when we were inundated 
with crudities chiefly of a poetic kind, in the 
prefaces to which their authors sought to win 
indulgence, escape criticism, and gain purchasers, 
by pleading excessive juvenility, stating that they 
were but negligent jottings never intended for the 
public eye, or hurriedly strung together in the 
intervals of business. These apologies, or in 
reality boasts, have lately grown much less fre- 
quent from the constant repe tition from c ritics, 
of the wholesome truth that no man Is war- 
ranted in putting forth a work and asking for 
the public patronage, unless he has hon stly and 
conscientiously used his best efforts to make that | 






considers 





book as good as was within his power. And if 


this rule apply to young authors, how much mor 
does it apply to the 
have already a certain reputation. They hav 
no more right to vend hastily- ; 
tions under the sanction of former success, th: 
any respectable and established grocer in th 
City has to sell sand to those customers who onl 
patronize him from the confidenc 
supplies of sugar have created. Nei 
general public have expected that these hastily 
conceived lectures were delivered to an audiences 
of ladies. Without any discourtesy to our fi 
readers, we would certainly submit wheth 
treatise on Political Economy, suited to such an 
audience, is calculated to be of much value t 
Political Economical 
harder sex. For hitherto, la 
grounded much, even in the most element 
principles of the Science; hence, any | 
adaptable for them, must bear the 

to Mitw’s elaborate Treatise, as a little t 


in dissyllables does to Mr. THacKERAY’s 


publication of those whx 





. 1 
ympil nel prod ? 





students and masters of 














If these lectures had been on the Ar iid Mys- 
tery of the ¢ het, we should hay th 
any lectures on such a subject that had pass 
th rdeal ¢ Li 3’ Coll 
iddition to -work Bu 
ical Eeono the cas rethe 
I Nor can we re in from : 
doubt, perhaps a very old-fashioned a preju- 


diced one in the present state of female pro- 








eression, as to the w ey or gY fulness 
Political Economical  studic by our lad 
Speaking lividually, they a I the last, 
| we should like owr fair acquaintance giving them- 
selves up to. Woman’s domain is the | t. and 
Political Econ m5 is a science 4] u Reason, 
in which rritory t heart is not ved t 
nter with its beautiful, it decided! iSCl - 
tific impulses. Moreover, fancy tl s 
unenities of our present party-convers 1 | 
exchanged for the abstrus r quesiiol rais ; 
ApAm Situ: imagine the delight * dancing 
ith a pretty partner, and discussin ilv-and 
demand: your wit Cc mdueting the | iwehold " 
pure | t-alone principles; or of finding the idol 
of your heart refuse y hand, an its aecom 
panying goods and chattels, from a firm convie- 
tion in the Malthusian doctrine! 

A new work on Political Econom : 
judged from three points of view: 

Ist. As a completer, better stated d more 
closely reasoned exposition of the Scien is it 
now stands. 

2nd. As containing original views of por 8 
of the Science, and making grave and import 
improvements in it. 

3rd. As being a ¢c sel and abbre ted 

ne of the broader p iples of Scien 
or, in | words, a hand-book of Political 


Economy. 
On one. two. or all of these 


Ccialm, ana on 





n s book must rest its 
these, we will now proceed to consider it 
I. A glanee at the bulk of Mr. Newman’s 


iwement, by a hasty look 








volume, ai 
at the lecture-he: I 
one that his claim to favourable notice is n 
tenable under this head. It will bear no com- 
parison with the masterly production of 
Srvart Mity. The laborious thought, the cogs 
reasoning, the philosophical spirit, and the verbal 
niceness and distinctness of that great work, 
remove it far above any comparison with the pro- 
duction under notice. Indeed, we may almost 
assert that any mere restatemen of the pres¢ 
state of Political Economy, is r ndered quite sup 
rogatory by Mriw’s labours in that direct 
II. Before considering the second point of view 
it will be absolutely necessary to make our readers 
juainted with one or two of the various questions 
that agitate the public mind in connexion with this 
Science, and in which Political Economy is at pre- 
sent in little more than an incipient state. Politica 
nomy is defined by Mixx to be the Science 
Wealth—its production and its distribution. 
Now, a weighty point of question arises 
the very threshold, viz., whether Political Eco- 
nomy is to be applied to all the business of 
: advocated by that section of 
politicians denominated the Manchester School ? 
Whether the State organizations, its pauperism 
and its colonies, are all to be considered with an 
eve to traffic merely, on rigid competition prin- 
ciples ? This pre-supposes the question of 
whether the accumulation and productio n of 
wealth is a wholesome and — object for con- 
stituting the unique end of National Polity? No 


ds, wil suffice to convince any 
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one will deny that there is a Science of Trade, but | pation in the profits by the working-people. All 


very many will deny that trade is the vital neces- 
sity to a nation’s well-being; that wealth is the 
best goal for its endeavours to point to. 
History suggests grave doubts on this head. The 
poorest communities have very often been essen- 
tially the noblest in all departments of heroism, 
morality, Religion and national stability ; while, 
on the other hand, it has not unfrequently hap- 


this Mr. Newman as good as shuts his eyes to, 


| only making a passing allusion now and then, to 


pened that, precisely as a people have become | =i A : é 
position, or by his being restricted as to the 


wealthy, they have also become profligate and 
corrupt; and the culmination of their riches, been 
the palpable commencement of their dissolution, 
decay, and ruin. Sweden, Norway, Iceland, with 
their statistics of wealth. crime, and longevity, 
tell a startling tale as to the possibilities of an 


show that he is aware of such questions being 
mooted. With very few exceptions his book 
might have appeared fifteen years ago, in this 
respect. His lecture on Distribution is the least 
closely reasoned, the least elaborate, and the most 
dictatorial in the whole series. Whether this was 
caused by the limited time allowed him for com- 


number of the lectures, and erroneously consider- 
ing other topics more urgent; or by his not being 
willing to encounter the mental labour, and the 


| extensive practical inquiries indispensable to 


union of comparative poverty with all the charac- | 


teristics of a healthy social state. 
other hand, Tyre, Rome, and Venice, give a 
pregnant mora! as to the danger of excessive, ill- 
divided luxuries and wealth. 
question calls for immediate settlement. 
Manchester School be right in arguing for the ex- 
tension of Political Economical axioms to the 
entire policy of nations, it is manifestly important 
that the masters of the Science should distinctly 
assert that principle, seeing that the rest of the 
political world is in hostility to that school. If, 
on the other hand, they be wrong, no time should 
be lost in taking away the silence of the writers 
in Political Economy as an assumption in their 
favour; of pointing out distinctly what Political 
Economy does, and does not, embrace. And into 
this question, standing, as we said, at the very 


If the 


threshold of the Science, Mr. Newman does not | 


go; but, having defined Political Economy to be 
the Science of Wealth, simply goes on to deny its 
applicability to general polity, or virtually to 
assert it, as it suits his purpose. This, we take 
it, is a defect in all writers on this subject; but, 
in Mr. Newmay’s book it is all the more so, as he 
is not, like Miri, cautious in confining Political 


Economy rigidly to the matter of which it treats. | 


Next comes the weak point in the Science— 
distribution. Equally unsettled, equally weak 
whether the former question be answered one way 
or the other. If the end of nature is to be simply 
the amassing of wealth, it is manifest that its 
just and, as nearly as compatible with justice, 
equal distribution is of vital moment. ‘The well- 


being of a nation cannot consist in its having so | 


While, on the | 


This preliminary | 


| commend this work to the attention of such of | 


this task;—whatever the cause we can only 
testify that the book is very faulty in this depart- 
ment, and that the case for Mr. Newman, on the 


ground of having aided the development of the | 


Science, altogether breaks down. 
Il. It is from the third point of view, as an 
elementary work, that we are alone able to re- 


our readers as may have any desire to obtain a 
knowledge of the outlines of the Science. 


that gives so complete and so interesting a resumé 
of its broader principles, in a like small space. 
Of course the retrogressive tendency, or, at best, 
stationary nature of Mr. NewMman’s views, mate- 
rially affects the value of his work, even in an 
elementary sketch. But, viewing it as such, that 
is amply recompensed by the gracefulness of the 
language, and the happiness of the illustrations. 
To any one who desires to have an idea of Political 
Economy, and does not desire to grapple with the 


| bulkier productions of acknowledged masters, we 


can, therefore, recommend the volume under 
notice. 

We should have liked to give our readers a 
sketch of Mr. Newman’s views on land, which, 
though by no means original, are sufficiently 
startling to demand attention, as well as to enter 
into an examination of his ultra views regarding 


| Local Self-Government on which subject he is a 


much riches within it, irrespective of the comfort | 


of its people. 
were in the hands of a thousand people, and that 
thirty millions beside were on the very brink of 
starvation, would any sensible man call England 
a prosperous nation because the wealth in it, 
though only in the hands of a thousand, was 
greater in amount than that in any other nation? 


sible if the ultra-political economical view were 
adopted); suppose that one speculator by theft 
and cunning enterprise succeeded in 
himself the sole capitalist in the land, thus having 
all his fellow-countrymen completely at his 
mercy, should we call that a good system, even 
though that individual did produce wealth at a 
greater rate than any other nation in its totality. 
It is evident from hence that there must be a 
medium law between production and distribution: 
that just distribution should not be sacrificed to 
excessive production; or, in other words, that fair 


Suppose all the wealth in England | 


making | 
; volume. 


devotee of Mr. Toutmtn Smirn; but, having 


already run to a considerable length, we are com- | 


pelled to let the matter rest as it now stands 


TD 





RELIGION. 


The Religion of Geolozy and its Connected 
‘S u SY 


Sciences. By Epwarp Hircucock, D.D., 
LLD., President of Amherst College. | 


London: Bogue. pp. 468. 


To prove that the facts of Geology not only 


Nay, to push it to an extreme (an extreme pos- | do not contradict the narrative of the Scrip- 


| tures, but are conclusive confirmation of them, 


| 
| 


is the lofty aim of Dr. Hrreucocx, in the re- 
markable series of lectures contained in this 
His task was difficult, not so much 
in itself, but by reason of the huge pile of falla- 
cies and fictions with which infidelity has | 


| obstructed the pathway to truth. The manner | 


|of doing this has been sufficiently plausible. 





| Taking the very words of the Holy Writings, and | 


distribution is quite as important a portion of | 


Political Economy as production. This is self- 
evident as regards complete National Polity, and 
just as true as regards Political Economy as the 
Science of Trade. For there never can be a good 
feeling between master and man, there never can 
be safety and stability for the country, so long as 
one portion of a law is completely developed, and 
he other, and equally true portion of it, almost 
entirely ignored. And this, perhaps, is the only 
large branch of the Science that presented an 
opportunity to an original and ingenious mind 
for advancing the Science. 
in which it has been, and still is, decidedly pro- 
gressive. We are sorry to find that Mr. Newman 
has not taken advantage of that opportunity: 
sorrier still to discover that so far from being 
MILL 
liberalised the Science very much in this respect. 
He admitted the fallacy of the old dictum, about 
the working people being in no wise injured by 
machinery; and he exposed the errors political 
economical writers had fallen into in asserting 
the usefulness of middlemen, except where indis- 


progressive he is positively retrogressive. 


| the truth; it is contradicted by the Book of | 


persisting in putting upon them a strict literal 
meaning, they pointed triumphantly to the | 
records of creation around us, and exclaimed, 


“ See there, plain to your eyes, palpable to | 
your touch, a refutation of your dogmas. The | 


Book you have relied upon does not tell you 


| Nature, which is undeniably Gop’s Book, and 


cannot lie.” 
The confident assertion and arrogant tone 


|imposed upon many, and, unhappily, some 


It is the only branch | 


of the friends of Revelation at first adopted 
an extremely imprudent course, and, instead of 
investigating Geology, and proving from its 


| own facts that there is really no contradiction 
between them and the Holy Scriptures, they 
| contented themselves with merely asserting that 


pensible, and then as few as possible, and he made | 


many very important admissions regarding asso- 
Clation, partnerships en commandite, and a partici- 


Geology was false, and abusing the Geologists. 
The consequence of this was, that the Geologists 
obtained the advantage over them, for they 
appealed to the senses by facts plain to every 


eye, and to deny which was about as wise as | 


it would be to deny one’s own existence be- 
cause it was inconvenient to admit it. 


honest man who sought the truth only found 


We | 
are not aware of any work on Political Economy | 


Incal- | 
culable mischief was thus produced ; many a | 
mind was disturbed in its faith; many an 


himself in the position of being put to a choice 
between the elionies and Science, and all 
through the errant zeal of those who should 
never have compelled such an alternative, and 
who might, and ought to, have taken up the 
secure ground which Dr. Hitcncocx has occu- 
pied, whence they might have assailed Infidelity 
in its stronghold, and showed, as he has done, 
that its weapons are false and weak,—glittering, 
not solid,—and that the entire evidence upon 
which they rely not only does not support 
their conclusion, but actually proves the re- 
verse and thus adds to the testimony in behalf 
of the Mosaic account of the creation the very 
| facts that infidelity had accumulated with pur- 
| pose to prove it to be false. 

| Dr. Hrrencocx shrinks from no part of his 
| subject. He deals with it most fairly. He can- 
| didly states the objections of the sceptics, and 
| meets them at every point. Where there are 
difficulties, he very frankly admits them; 
matters still in doubt he permits to remain 
so, rather than attempt an insuflicient ex- 
planation. Never was there a more successful 
argument. 

His views are, of course, very similar to 
| those of Dr. Buckxanp and others, who have 
| found accordance, where others could only 
| find contradiction. He asserts that the 
| Mosaic narrative of the Creation, in the first 
| chapter of Genesis, is not to be read literally, 

as if it had been intended as a strict scientific 
| description, but as a popular narrative, designed 
| to convey to the public mind a general notion 
| of the origin of the world and its inhabitants. 
| Reading it with this reasonable latitude of 
| interpretation, and every statement is consis- 
| tent with the facts as made known to us by 

Geology, Astronomy, and the other sciences. 
| This argument he elaborates in fourteen lec- 
| tures, in which he proves successively that 
| there is no foundation for the assertion that 
| death must have been an essential condition of 
things from the beginning, for we have a right 
| to presume that the laws of organic being were 
| changed when death was introduced ; and the 
assumption that, without death, the world 
would have been over-peopled, is answered by 
| the assumption that the same Providence that 
inflicted death, and made the laws of nature to 
assort with that institution, would have made 
| the laws to harmonize with a different state of 
things, if He had not thought fit so to punish 
the race of man and animals for the sin of our 
first parents. Then, as to the Deluge, Dr. 
Hircucock contends that there are traces of 
deluge everywhere, and, if it be that it was not 
simultaneous, he does not find in Scripture any 
necessary conclusion that the deluge there de- 
scribed was universal over the whole globe at 
once. So with the world’s supposed eternity, 
another favourite fallacy of the sceptics, 
founded on the supposed immutability of the 
laws that regulate it, the ready answer is— 
our experience does not enable us to form an 
opinion, but, so far as probabilities go, the in- 
cessant and universal changes to which every 
thing in Creation is subjected would lead to 
the inference that the world is no¢ eternal, 
witness the debris of a destroyed world that 
are now visible in the stream of small plane- 
tary bodies lately discovered, all moving in the 
same orbit. Does not this bear out the doctrine 
of the Scriptures ? 

And as for the evidences of the Divine Bene- 
volence, they are seen everywhere, but so also 
are those of Divine justice. Do we not behold 
| continually the sins of the father visited upon 
| the children? Does any crime escape punish- 
| ment, either from within or from without ? 
Is not virtue its own exceeding great reward ? 
Nor is a fallen world a contradiction, as 
infidels say, for has it not afforded an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of the very loftiest bene- 
volence, such as only an infinitely kind Gop 
could have designed, in giving his Son to be 
| the sacrifice to redeem that fall, and to be the 
Mediator with him for the fallen. 

Nor has Dr. Hircucocx more difficulty in 
proving “The Unity of the Divine Plan and 

Operation in all Ages of the World's History,” 
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nor in demolishing the modern theory of 
“ Creation by Law,” in other words, of 
Development, or, as the author of Coningsby 
wittily says, “We have been fishes, we shall 
be crows.” The lecturer puts in a powerful 

lea on behalf of a “Special and Miraculous 

rovidence,” not, perhaps, exercised so often 
and so trivially as some weak and vain minds 
are wont to believe, but manifestly shown in 
matters of national, and even of individual, im- 
portance. 

“The future Condition and Destiny of the 
Earth,” forms the subject of a distinct lecture. 
He is of opinion that the world will not be 
annihilated, bui that its economy will be 
changed. The present order of things will be 
destroyed, with the present inhabitants, but 
only to give place to different forms of creation. 
Whether we shall have any part in this at the 
resurrection, is a question wrapped in impene- 
trable mystery, upon which it is scarcely per- 
missible even to speculate. Gop has purposely 
veiled the future from our eyes, 

“The Vast Plans of Jehovah,’ are the 
theme of the thirteenth lecture, and are, neces- 
sarily, rather conjectural than real. But they 
are founded upon what we see and know, and, 
therefore, are, to some extent, deductions of 
reason. ‘The subject inspires the writer with 
eloquence, and this portion of his work is 
extremely impressive. 

He concludes with a discourse summing up 
the result of his inquiries in the assertion that 
“ Scientific truth, rightly understood, is reli- 
gious truth,” and he closes with this eloquent 
tribute to the essential association of 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 





It is not strange that the religious man should some- 
times find his ardour damped in the pursuit of some | 
branches of knowledge by the melancholy reflection that 
they can be of no use beyond this world, and will exist | 
only as objects of memory in eternity. He may have | 
devoted many a toilsome year to the details and mani- | 
pulations of the arts; and, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, his labours have been eminently salutary and 
interesting. But all his labours and researches can be | 
of no avail on the other side of the grave, and he cannot | 
but feel sad that so much study and efforts should | 
leave results no more permanent. Or he may have 
given his best days to loading his memory with those | 
tongues which the Scriptures assure us shall cease; or 
to those details of material organization which can have | 
no place or antitype in the future world. Interesting, 
therefore, as such pursuits have been on earth, nay, 
indispensable as they are to the well-being and progress 
of human society, it is melancholy to realize that they 
form part of that knowledge which will vanish away. 

The mind delights in the prospect of again turning 
its attention to those branches of knowledge which 
have engrossed and interested it on earth, and of doing 
this under circumstances far more favourable to their 
investigation. And such an anticipation he may 
reasonabiy indulge who devotes himself on earth to any 
branch of knowledge not dependent on arrangements 
and organizations peculiar to this world. He may be 
confident that he is investigating those principles which 
will form a part of the science of heaven. Should he 
ever reach that pure world, he knows that the clogs 
which now weigh down his mind will drop off, and the 
clouds that obscure his vision will clear away, and that 
a brighter sun will pour its radiance upon his path. 
He is filling his mind with principles that are immortal. 
He is engaged in pursuits to which glorified and angelic 
minds are devoting their lofty powers. Other branches 
of knowledge, highly esteemed among men, shall pass 
away with the destruction of this world. The baseless 
hypothesis of science, falsely so called, whetier moral, 
intellectual, or physical, and the airy phantoms of a 
light and fictitious literature, shall all pass into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. But the principles of true 
Science, constituting, as they do, the pillars of the 
universe, shall bear up that universe for ever. How 
many questions of deep interest, respecting his favourite 
science, must the philosopher in this world leave un- 
answered, how many points unsettled! But when he 
stands upon the vantage-ground of another world, all 
these points shall be seen in the bright transparencies of 
heaven. In this world, the votaries of science may be | 
compared with the aborigines who dwell around some 
one of the principal sources of the river Amazon. They 
have been able, perhaps, to trace one or two, or it may 
be a dozen, of its trivutaries, from their commencement 
in some mountain spring, and to follow them onwards 
as they enlarge by uniting, so as to bear along the frail 
canoes, in which, perhaps, they pass a few hundred | 


| fusing to look on the bright one. 


miles towards the ocean. On the right and on the left, 
a multitude of other tributaries swell the stream which 
carries them onward, until it seems to them a mighty 
river. But they are ignorant of the hundred other 
tributaries which drain the vast eastern slope of the 
Andes, and sweep over the wide plains, till their united 
waters have formed the majestic Amazon. Of that 
river, in its full glory, and especially of the immense 
ocean that lies beyond, the natives have no conception; 
unless, perhaps, some individual, more daring than the 
rest, has floated onward till his astonished eye could 
scarcely discern the shore on either hand, and before 


him he saw the illimitable Atlantic, whitened by the | 


mariner’s sail and the crested waves; and he may have 
gone back to tell his unbelieving countrymen the marvel- 
lous story. Just so is it with men of science. They 
are able to trace with clearness a few rills of truth from 
the fountain-head, and to follow them onward till they 


unite in a great principle, which at first men fancy is | 


the chief law of the universe. But as they venture 
still further onward they find new tributary truths 
coming in on either side, to form a principle or law still 
more broad and comprehensive. Yet it is only a few 


gifted and adventurous minds that are able, from some | 
advanced mountain-top, to catch a glimpse of the entire | 


stream of truth, formed by the harmonious union of all 
principles, and flowing on majestically into the boundless 
ocean of all knowledge, the Infinite Mind. But when 
the christian philosopher shall be permitted to resume 
the study of science in a future world, with powers of 
investigation enlarged and clarified, and all obstacles 
removed, he will be able to trace onward the various 
ramifications of truth, till they unite into higher and 
higher principles, aud become one in that centre of cen- 
tres, the Divine Mind. That is the ocean from which 
all truth originally sprang, and to which it ultimately 
returns. To trace out the shores of that shoreless sea, 
to measure its measureless extent, and to fathom its 


unfathomable depths, will be the noble and the joyous | 


work of eternal ages. And yet eternal ages may pass 
by and see the work only begun. 
Thoughts on Being ; suggested by Meditation upon the 
Infinite, the Immaterial and the Eternal. By 
EDWARD SHIRLEY KENNEDY. 
and Co. 8vo. pp. 301. 
WANDERING “through romantic districts in foreign 
lands, with no companion but the starlit canopy of 


; heaven,” Mr. Kennepy was wont “to find his mind 


wrapt in the contemplations which its infinite and mys- 
terious being so naturally inspires.” The changeful and 
uncertain aspects of things, as thus seen, impressed him 
with a profound sense of the diversity of opinion that 


| must reasonably prevail between men when “ contem- | 


plating remote objects of mental vision.” Hence, he 


anticipates that many will differ from him in his views | 


of the subjects upon which he has speculated in this 
volume, the purpose of which is the daring one of an 
endeavour “to explain the true nature of Eternity and 
Time.” Had Mr. Kennepy succeeded in doing this, 
he would have achieved for himself an unquestioned 
place above every philosopher, ancient or modern. 
he has not succeeded in his ambitious aim, and it is no 
dishonour that he has not done so—* In great attempts 
tis glorious e’en to fail.” 

The truth is, that Mr. KenNEDy's views are dreamy, 
dim, and indistinct. 
the subject; he is “in wandering mazes lost.” Hence 
the want of precision in his language. We find it very 
difficult, after reading a page, to state what it was that 


the author intended to say; and we suspect he would | 
This | 
] 


be equally perplexed to state his own meaning. 
is not uncommon with writers upon such subjects. 
They have mistaken a certain vague dreaminess in their 
own minds for subline and enlarged views, and, until 
they come to put them into words, they do not discover 
that the objects of their mental visions were not shapes, 
but shadows. 


are incomprehensible. 
therefore, cannot conceive or describe, infinity. Wecan 
only accept the Divine promise in fullness of faith, 
reverence in humility what is beyond our mortal ken, 
and adore the giver with praise and gratitude. 








The Jesuits, their Rise and Progress, Doctrines and 
Morality. By T. H. Ussporne, Esq. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. 

Tus work is not written fairly. It is the pleading of 

an unscrupulous advocate dressing up a case against 

“the other side,” and not the impartial statement of an 

historian, or judgment of a judge. Mr. 

writes as a partizan, and, as such, he looks exclusively 
upon one side of the question, seeing nothing but the 
dark side of the character he is portraying, and re- 

It seems to us that 

the holiest and best cause is injured rather than ad- 


London: Longman | 


But | 


He has no definite opinions upon | 


In fact, the themes which Mr. KENNEDY | 
has ventured to explain are inexplicable, because they | 
A finite being cannot grasp, and | 


UsBORNE | 


It influences none, it dis- 
| gusts many. Nothing is ever lost by fairness, especially 


| vanced by such advocacy. 


to opponents. So far as the extracts from the works 
of the Jesuits extend, this volume is curious and 
valuable; but, when the author speaks in his own proper 
person, he is not worth listening to, because it is impos- 
| sible to put any faith in his impartiality and love of 
| Justice. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
The Genius of the French Language. By H. Hott. 
Third edition. London: Whitfield. 
| Mr. Hour is of opinion that the French language may 
be learned out of France, if, instead of confining his 
studies to the mechanism of the language, poring over 
| grammars encumbered with conjugation of verbs, use- 
less rules and pompous sentences, the student will set 
himself to understand the genius, the spirit of the lan- 
| guage, “all those expressions which, not bearing literal 
translation, form the principal difficulty of conversation ; 
if, at the same time, too, he be taught to compose 
themes and versions, not of the sublime, but of the 
colloquial style.” This it is Mr. Hout's purpose to con- 
| vey in a series of exercises, and that he has been suc- 
cessful in his aim is best proved by the fact that three 

editions of his little book have been called for. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Stradametrical Survey of London. Part I. By 
Captain C. Scrore SHrapNet. London: Grigg. 
1851. 

NorwITHSTANDING its title, which will be a mystery 

to half the world of London, this is an extremely useful 

publication, which only needs to be seen to be bought by 
| every dweller in, and visitor to, the metropolis. It 
is designed to give the precise distance, with the 
proper cab fares, from every street, square and place, to 


every other street, square, or place of any im- 
| portance. For this purpose it is necessarily issued in 
| parts, each containing some class of distances. Thus, 


the first part gives the distances and fares from every 
street, &c., to the Crystal Palace, and to the Railway 
Stations. The subsequent parts will do the same with 
public buildings, sights, squares, and streets. It is an 
invaluable possession to the public, and doubtless will be 
anathematised by the cabmen. 


Stat 





The Country Sketch-Book of Pastoral Scenes and 
Memorable Places. By JANUARY SEARLE. London: 
Partridge and Oakey. pp. 216. 


SKETCHES in prose and poetry of rural places and 
country life—probably the collected contributions to 
some periodical. The prose is much better than the 
verse, and the volume would have been improved by the 
entire omission of original poetry, as is usually the case 
| with miscellanies of this class. The most interesting paper 
isan account of Walton Hall, andits owner, the Naturalist, 
WaTERTON, of whom there is a biographical sketch 
| that adds greatly to the regard which the reader will 
| have formed for him by perusal of his works. Doubtless, 
to persons connected with the localities described, this 
volume will be right welcome for the reminiscences it 
will produce. 


fe 


THE PAMPHLETEER. 





| ANOTHER pile of pamphlets has accumulated on our 
| table. As is our wont, we notice them briefly in classes, 
And first, for the most numerous, the Religious pam- 
phiets. ; 
The Rey. T. Cottrnson, curate of New Radford, 
has sent us three lectures delivered at the Assembly 
Rooms, in Nottingham, on The Bible and Infidelity, in 
which he triumphantly vindicates the divine authenticity 
| of the Holy Scriptures against the principal arguments 
| urged against them by the Rationalists. It is an 
excellent summary of the entire question between 
| Christianity and its opponents——A LayMAN ex- 
| amines The Opinion of Mr. Badeley on Altar Lights. 
It appears to be the production of a lawyer. An 
A Word of Caution 
It is 





anonymous writer has addressed 
to Eve rybody; he preaches against covetousness. 
a vice which moralists and divines have been assailing 
from the beginning of recorded history, with very little 
effect and, unfortunately, it is found that their own 
practice too often contradicts their precept. But what 
eloquent remonstrance can do is here done.—— The 
Rev. W. J. Denman, B. A., curate of Brantham, 
Suffolk, has issued an Address to Young Persons lately 
Confirmed, in which he sets before them the duties they 
n took upon tl It is very 
and to 





then emselves to perform. 
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tracts from the Scottish Church Tract Society which | 
are creditable to the literary skill and piety of the | 
people whence they proceed and for whom they are | 
written.——Mr. ALEXANDER Youna, M. A., has sent | 
an essay on The State of the Departed and the Time 
of the Reward of Glory. He does not write very 
perspicuously, and we have great difficulty in gathering | 
his It is opposed to the doctrine of a 
pur Its value consists in its careful collection 





ise 


lew. 


pree 









of the s of scripture and passages from the fathers | 
and authorities that bear upon the question. A very 
little book by the Rev. J. D. Scuomsere, B. A., 














entitled Political Protestantism, is of a class which we | 
cannot appr It isin the form of a catechism for 
use in schools, and it deliberately teaches discontent 
with existing institutions—that they are in fact incon- 
sistent with Christianity. Now we doubt the propriety 


of thus inoculating the young mind with revolutionary 
doctrines. Young persons are always ready enough to 
set themselves against the existing order of things, 
without being prompted thereto by their pastors and 


masters. Obedience is a far more wholesome lesson. 
——TFrom the Rev. Joun Henry Bricut, incum- | 
bent of Adbaston, Staffordshire, we have received a 


sermon on Errors in the Church: their Origin, and our 
Position with regard to them. It was preached in 
St. Mary’s, Stafford, at the Visitation held there on the 
26th of May last. Seeing in the existing state of the 
Church great dangers threatening her from within, he 
Scent & 1; 
aevotes His dis 


ourse to an inquiry into the errors which 














he thi crept into it; such as the introduction of 
rituals borrowed from other religions, a nomenclature 
not found in the scriptures, out of which have grown 
doctrines that “ have no warrant in Gop’s word,” and so 
forth. Eloquence, learning and unaffected zeal dis- 
tinguish this sermon. The Coming Conflict is the 
ominous ti of a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Exeter, by “a Lay Member of the Church of England,” 
on the occasion of that Prelate’s recent pastoral letter 





to the Clergy of his Diocese. It is simply a declama- 
tion inst the bishop and his doings; there is not 
even an attempt at argument.——An Essay on Church 
Reform is the first we have seen that supports the 
views of the society recently formed within the Church 
for the a nt of that object, and as the manifesto 
of an ene if not numerous party it will be read 
with inte: It is written with unusual moderation of 
tone.——The Rev. James RupGe, D.D. has published 
a letter to H. S. Mannine, M.A., on The Supremacy 
of the Crown, as determined in the famous GorHAM 













st 


case. It is a singularly powerful vindication of the 
judgment of the Privy Council, in language that re- 
mind of the old divines. 

We come now to Pamphlets that treat of questions | 
connec ted with Legislation, Politics, and Social Eco- 
nomy. And first we notice a Brief Statement on the 


Subject of Assumed Foreign Copyright, by Henry 
SHEARD, Solicitor. The writer impugns the recent 
judgment of the Court of Error, and contends, that by 
giving a copyright to foreign authors, without requiring 
reciprocity, we are in fact defeating the great object for 
which the best men in all countries are striving—an 
International Copyright. Such is the view which THE 
Critic has advocated from the first, and in which the 
discussions in the papers have confirmed, instead of 
shaking —— Mr. Suercu, Barrister-at-Law, has 
addressed a letter to the Bishop of Exeter, on the sub- 
ject of Marriage with a deceased Wife's Sister. It is 
an answer to his lordship’s speech against the bill, and 
closely reasoned, 


forbi iden 


us 


contending that such an alliance is not | 
either by scripture, or by morality, or by con- 
venience, and, therefore, that to prohibit it is an act of 
tyranny, as being a needless interference with the 
natural liberty of the individual——Dr. CALVERT has 
submitted to us an essay, entitled, The Merits and 
Tendencies of Free Trade and Protection, respectively 
investigated. 





It is a proposition to secure remunerating 
prices at all times, by the establishment of public 
granaries, in which the surplus of good seasons should 
be stored, at a fixed price, to be sold again at that price 
in times of scarcity. We fear it is very visionary. 
Lord BrovGHam’s admirable speech in the House of | 
Lords, on The Law of Evidence Bill, has been pub- 

lished ina pamphlet. It is a masterly review of the | 





question. Happily, common sense has now prevailed, | 
and the Bill has been accepted with acclamation. | 
Only three years ago a similar proposition was rejected 


with ignominy. Such is the rapid progress of opinion | 
on legal reforms. 

Science next demands attention. A “ Review of the 
Manuscript Annals of the College of Physicians” has 
been reprinted from The Medical Ezxaminer.——The 
First Class-Book of Astronomy is devoted the des- 
cription of certain Astronomical Apparatus. It looks 
more like an advertisement than a school book. 
A Parrot Keeper has published some Directions for 
Keeping Cage Parrots, gc. in Health, giving ample 
instructions for their management when well, and their 
cure when sick.——Dr. E. Bevan has given to the | 





| but artistic ability, 


| since by their support of bad government they 


| pharisaical party with a liberal hand through 


world some Hints on the History and Management of | places, then, about order, with which the 


the Honey Bee. He is an old authority on this subject, 

and his reappearance will be welcomed by those who 

remember his former works. This is an excellent | 
summary of the natural history of that most interesting | 
of creatures, 
instruction to those who keep them. 
ALIsoNn has forwarded to us A Practical Analysis of 
Seventy Cases of Inflammatory, Functional, and Struc- | 
tural Disease of the Heart, with Observations on their 
Treatment and Prevention. It will be found full of 
valuable facts, carefully collected, and succinctly 
arranged. Dr. Macieop has addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians, at Edinburgh, 
a Letter on the resolutions recently passed by that body 
against Practitioners of Homeopathy. It is a bold | 
and powerful defence of that system which has at least | 
established itself permanently in the good opinion of | 
many reflecting men, the principle of which has cer- 
tainly not yet been refuted, and which is extending in 
practice as experience gives proof that there is some- 
thing init. Certainly it is not a question to be put 
down by denials or exclusions; it should be fairly met 
and answered by argument and evidence. 

Of Miscellaneous Pamphlets there are a few. A 
Lecture by Mr. James Howe tt, entitled Thoughts on 
the Chief Bards of the Bible, was delivered at the 
Brighton Mechanics’ Institution. It is a striking com- | 
position——A Vindication of the Bardic Accounts of | 
the Early Invasion of Ireland, is more curious than 


Gonp’s and will be found a valuable | 


Dr. Scorr } 
' 








useful.——So is a translation into Latin of Warrs’s | 
Hymns, by the Rev. E. Kemp. It is ingenious, but | 
practically useless——Mr. J. J. Grirrin has put | 


forth some Singular Specimens of Edinburgh Practice 
on Criticism. It is the case of an angry disputant in | 
a private quarrel. Mr. W. Cramp proposes a new 
Edition ef the Works of Junrus; and lastly, Mr. 
Artuur, whose fecund genius we have so often noticed, 
and who seems to write any quantity required, has sent 
a tale of the times, called Debtor and Creditor, a 
respectable production. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Les Socialistes Depuis Fevrier. Par M. Jutes 
Breynat, Docteur en Droit. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] | 
As a philosophical estimate of Socialism, M, 
Breanat’s book is a complete failure, as a | 
series of light and glancing sketches it is | 
tolerably successful. Its worst faults are its 
exaggerated statements, and its declamatory 
tone. Its bold and dashing style amply re- 
deems it from dullness, but in the absence of | 
solid thought and of critical fairness and 
sagacity, its clever claptraps leave no more 
abiding effect on the mind than one of those 
leading articles in a newspaper, so brilliant, 
yet so flimsy, which are read, admired, and the 
moment after forgotten. Indeed it is nothing 
more than a long leading article, and neither 
worse nor better than leading articles in | 
general, It is marvellous what a quantity of | 
talent is expended in these days on mere 
writing with a total unconcern as to the amount 
and nature of the thinking. To such a degree 
is this carried that the skill to construct para- | 
graphs and to point and polish sentences is 
often found in exact proportion to the penury | 
of ideas. Ultimately, no doubt, such consume | 
mate dexterity will be obtained as to dispense | 
with ideas altogether. And perhaps, in an age | 
not remarkable for the depth of its convictions, 
it would be cruel to demand from authors ro- 
bustness and opulence of intellect, or aught 
It is assuredly the only 
kind of ability we can concede to M. Breynat, 
though there is an assumption of the oracular 
which can impose on none but people as shallow 
as himself. He belongs to those in France 
who avow themselves with so much ostentation 
the party of order, though it would be more 
correct to call them the party of disorder, 











are the true revolutionists in the nation. 
Breynat has 


M. 


scattered the cant of this 


his volume, and it is amusing with what vehe- 
mence he defends those conservative principles 
which are the root and substance of society, as 
if the most turbulent demagogue or the most 
ferocious anarchist had every thought of 
denying them, All those childish common- 





| mastery, are so imperatively needed. 


| sacrifices 


reactionary factions in France are so fond 
of pelting their opponents, cannot be accepted 
in the place of argument, far less in the 


| place of statesmanship, seeing that no one 


dreams of disputing them. The most extra- 
vagant praise of virtue will go but a small 
way to make men saints and heroes, and the 


| loudest, most profuse encomiums of order are 


sorry helps for the wise and energetic govern- 
ment of men. The question is not, to govern 
or not to govern, but which of various plans of 
governing is the best. Slaves as the French 
are, of words, they will not for ever accept 
contentedly a pedantic babblement about order, 
where the brave hand, the sage resolve, the 
generous spirit, entire and comprehensive 
It is 
but fair to admit that the cant about liberty 
in France is quite as offensive as the cant 


| about order and conceals designs as selfish. 
; But it does not carry along with it quite such 


an air of insincerity, and those who employ it 
are less conscious of its utter hollowness. 


| Most men also who talk fluently about freedom 


have believed in freedom once, however much, 
in the decay of their youthful enthusiasm, it 
may have gradually dwindled from a reality of 


| the heart to an empty phrase on the lips. But 


to the French praters about order, what does 
order mean? Is it not another name for in- 
tense and insatiate egoism, a mask for quack- 


|eries of every kind, anything but a sublime 


and holy faith, the fountain of chivalrous 
and beautiful benignities? M. 
Breynat must not suppose consequently that 
he is doing Socialism any very deadly damage 
by all his fine speeches about order. By other 
weapons must Socialism be met if the evil 
thereof is to be crushed. Perhaps no weapon 
so effectual as appropriating, evolving, and ap- 
plying what is good in it. But if this were 
done there would be small space left for 


| rhetoric on the subject of order, and in that 


case what would remain for poor M. Breynat 
to do except to tell the truth, which is not by 
any means favourable to rhetoric? To be 
rhetorical is to be false, and M, Breynat’s 
book is as false as books by a rhetorician 
usually and unavoidably are. In writing, the 
pictorial, which deals in startling figures and 
glaring colours, has for a season expelled the 
statuesque, which allows no other ornaments 
than grace and dignity. A  prodigality of 
rhetorical embellishments, rapid dramatic 
transitions and striking dramatic effects, the 
glow of vivid pictorial variety, such are the 
main characteristics of most works, especially 


‘of most French works at present, and M. 


Breynat, who is the mere creature of his 
time, and who has no energetic individuality 
to stamp thereon, is rhetorical, dramatic, pics 
torial, after the most approved French fashion. 
His meaning !—Ah! you are unkind enough to 
seek a meaning, are you, behind this glittering 
gossamer ?— You will now and then detect 
something that looks like a meaning; but the 
real meaning, beloved readers, is, that M. 
Breynart has produced a volume in the cus- 
tomary French way, and of the coieneey 
French ingredients, and that the sauce which 
is served up with the pungent dish appeals to 
the palate with the eloquence of the most 
exciting piquancy. 

Besides a short introduction, M. Brrynat’s 
book contains chapters on Lepru Rott, 
Emits pe Grrarpin, P, J. Provpnon, F. V. 
Raspam, Casnet, Braneurt, Louis Banc, 
Prerre Leroux, Grorce Sanp, Pierre 
Dupont, with incidental notices of others who 
have attained celebrity as Socialist leaders or 
political agitators. 

We must do M. Breynar the justice to say 
that though he speaks with great and unpar- 
donable harshness of the Socialists as a sect or 
sects, his portraits of their chamnions are 
drawn on the whole with considerable fairness, 
and he has a good word to say for some noted 
actors in the late French revolution, whom the 
correspondents of our daily papers are in the 
habit of representing as the vilest of the vile. 
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If M. aie av were a philosopher, it might | of his works are well known in England. 
be worth while showing the absurdity of ‘his recent historians thas France has produce 


calling, as he does in “his sketch of LepRu 
Roun, the present French republic a chance 
that sprung from democratic banquets. We 
thought the time had gone by when any one 
could commit the absurdity of alluding to any | 
event in history, that is, in Gop’s government | 
of the world, as a caprice. The divine fatality | 
of the past must form a chief point in his 
creed who would see in all its breadth, and 
feel in all its height and depth, the significance | 
of humanity. The fervours of religion and the 
lights of wisdom alike require us to believe | 
that there are no accidents in the universe. 
It is needful for our strength, health, 
purity as moral agents, that we should be 
firmly convinced that our heritage of free will | 
is inalienable, and we cannot remain moral 
beings if we surrender this conviction. But 
though we may tread the brink of the future 
asif entering a field in which we are to be the 
sowers and the reapers, and with the | 
courageous steps of the freeborn we must | 


regard the past as a treasure hid in the bosom | 
sacredness when | 


of Gop, which we rob of its 
we cast even its minutest atom into the abyss 
of chance. It seems to be M. Breynar’s 


theory that whatever we do not like in the past | 
happened by accident, but that whatever we | 
A| 


like therein was preor dained by the Deity. 
theory which has the disadvantage of making 
everything accidental, since we are all of suc sh 
opposite tastes as to be certain not to agree in 
liking the same thing. The last French revo- 
lution was the inevitable consequence of the | 
two previous revolutions, and if it was an acci- 
dent, they must also have been accidents, 
if they were accidents, whatever preceded them 
must have been accide sntal, and thus we have 
a succession of accidents 
things, from the creation of the world. 
this is not Atheism we are at a loss to know 
what Atheism is. Even those who have at- 
tempted to dethrone a personal and conscious 
Deity, and to make a Gop of eternal and | 
universal law, have not preached an Atheism 
half so fatal or detestable. ATTICUS. 





GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN 
LITERATURE. 


[It should be stated that the following extracts of remarkable 
passages from foreign Authors of note are translated pur- 
posely for the Lonpon LirrrRaRY JOURNAL, and are 
intended to introduce to English readers the beauties of 
oni literature, with notices of the Authors.) 

A Genoese who was very extrav: agant in his 
wee penditure, | being rebuked bya very avaricious usurer, 
who said to him, pl hen will you cease throwing 
away your property?’ replied, | “When you cease 
stealing the property of other people.”"—Castiglione. 

BALDASSAR CASTIGLIONE was born at Casatico, in 
the district of Mantua, in 1478, and died at Toledo in 

Spain, in 1529. He held, at various periods of his life, 

military and diplomatic offices of distinction, He was 

a great favourite of the Emperor Charles V. of Spain. 

His most famous work Il libro del Coriegiano a 

Manual for young Courtiers. He is also known advan- 

tageously by his Poems and Letters. 


6. Of these things we ought to be continually mind- 
ful, namely, what is the nature of the unive rse, what is 
our own nature, what are the relations exist ting be tween 
our own being and the Vast All; what part we form of 
what a marvellous Infinite, and how nothing can hinder 
us from doing and saying whatever is in harmony with 
that glorious creation of which we form a portion.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 

One so well known as Marcus AuRELIus requires | 
no lengthened notice. He was born in 121, became 
Roman Emperor in 161, and died at Vindobona, now 
Vienna, in 180. His Thoughts, written in Greek, will 
ever be a favorite book with those who wish to live 
bravely and truthful ly. Gwu1zor has somewhere said 
that Marcus AvrEtivs and Saint Lous were perhe aps 
the only monarchs who on all occasions made conscience, 
the sense of duty and right, the only guide of their 
actions. 

7. With the world began a war which wi ll only ter- 
minate with the world, and not before; that of man 
against nature, of mind against matter, of liberty 
against fatality. History is nothing else or more than 
the record of this interminable struggle. — Michelet. 


JULES MIcHELET was born at Paris in 1798. Many 


from the birth of 
If 


and | 


and | 


Of all the 


1, he is the 

most picturesque and poetical. ils style has a vivid 

| and pictorial force which, perhaps, CARLYLE in his 
French Revolution has alone surpassed. 

| § Peter the Hermit.—The glory of delivering 


Jerusalem belonged to a simple pilgrim who took his 
mission from his zeal and had no other power than the 
force of his character and of his genius. Some give 





family of Picardy; all 
ss and ignoble exterior. 


| him as descended from a noble 

agree in saying that he had a gr 

Born with an active and restless mind he sought in all 

conditions of life a happiness whi - he could not find. 
| The study of literature, the profession of arms, celibacy, 

| marriage, the ey of an lesiastie had offered 

| nothing that could fill his heart and satisfy his ardent 
soul. Disgusted with the world and with men, he 

| retired among monks of the austerest kind. Fasting, 
prayer, meditation, and solitude, inflamed his 
imagination. In his visions he held habitual commune 


eee 


silence 


with heaven, and thought himself the instrument of its 
designs, depository of its will. He had the fervour 
of an apostle, the courage of a martyr. Tis zeal knew 
no obstacles and all he desired seemed to him easy. 


Was agitate d 





When he spoke, th« us by which h 
} an il né ited ne gesture is W rds, and com munl cate d 
| themselves to his heare rs; nothing resisted t » force ol 





his eloquenc e and the power of his will. Su ch was the 
| extr: aordinary man who gave the signal of the Crusades, 
| and who without fortune and _withe ut renown, by the 
| sole ascendancy of tears and prayers, succes in shaking 
Europe from its foundations to hurl it in one mighty 
mass upon Asia.—Michaud 
Joseru Micuavup was born in 1769. At an earl 
| age he commenced his career in author In 179 
he gave such offence as ¢ of The Quotidienne, a 
| Parisian journal, which was devoted then, as now, to 


| the interests of the Bourbons, that he was condemned, 











| along with several other t urnalists, to be 
banished to Cayenne. He, however, escaped t oward 
the Jura Mountains, where he wrote a poem whicl h 
obtained much celebrity, L 27 lun Pros 
After a few years’ absence h | 
| occupied himself, as befor: y wi 
His principal work was his Histoi 
which ye gone through many editions, a1 
— » of admitted defects, is far suy 
hich we se on the History of the Crusad 
English language. Along with his br 


| other literary men, he began, in 1812 
Biographie Universelle, for which he furnis 


He died in 1839. 





ished numerous 
| articles. 
There are few 
is presented by a 


9. Descartes and Gassendi.— con- 


trasts more striking than that w hich 














comparison of these illustrious rivals. There was not 
| less opposition ethane the character of their minds 
than between the princiy iples of their doctrines. The 
genius of Descartes, full of originality, of energy, and 
of boldness, aspired in everything to be creative; the 
| reason of Gassendi, self-controlled, prudent, calm, 
prone to investigation, aimed in « oe to judge 


uct 


soundly. Descartes, self-: ag eye tried to reconstruct 
the whole of science through the strength of meditation 
alone. Gassendi, observing nature, std ing the writings 
of the sages of all times, tried to methodize facts and to 
obtain an enlightened selection among opinions, The 
first proceeding in the ms nner of geometers de mande od 
of some simple principlesa long suce: ssion of corollaries ; 
the second, mite iting naturalists, collected a great num- 
ber of data in order to draw solid conseq from 
comparing them. The first show¢ d an admirable skill 
in the art of forming a system; the second excelled in 
criticising the systems of others. The one, an absolute 
dogmatist, loved to speak with the tone of a master, and 
was not disposed patiently to support contradiction ; 
the other, a real ines dialectician, was quick in dis- 
covering objections, was as distrustful of himself as of 
others, and gave a ready ear to all doubts that came 
| before him. The one made great and real discoveries 
but lost himself in rash hypotheses ; the ether collected 


a large number of partial truths and destroyed a large 
number of errors. The one, displaying all the boldness 


| of synthesis, rose higher than any of the moderns who 
had preceded him into the transcendental region of the 


| sciences; the other, employing all the sagacity of analysis 


| at once into an immense 


selected and gathered together the materials suitable 
for serving as a basis for the edifice, regarding the soli- 
dity of which his care was extreme. Both, as men 
| truly superior, had discerned the defects of the philo- 
sophy of their age, and had felt the need of reform ; 

but Descartes, rejecting with a sort of disdain the sue- 
cour which the reason of preceding centuries had offere ‘d 
him, wished to build the whole edifice anew. Gasse ndi 


| invoked the reason of ancient times, at the same time, 


however, submitting its traditions to a severe re vision 
and an enlightened eclecticism. The former plunged 
void where he gould throw 
forth his theories as freely as he conceived them, and 
his having commenced with doubt, only made his tone 
| the more affirmative’; 
| to know and to observe, and seemed often to incline in 
| his conclusions to scepticism, because the result of his 


| investigations had been to destroy erroneous opinions 
and insufficient proofs. 


Descartes, astonishe .d and 


to | 
| Peter the Hermit an obscure origin, some represent | 


the latter endeavoured first of all | 


| yet found what it needs. 
J 


| a theme of which we are already heartily 


| fixed ideas on their religious belief, 


agitated his age; he had Selon ate enthusiasts, ardent 
adversaries ; but the sect which he had founded quickly 
dis ippeare d; he came and went like a — meteor, 
- whose sple ndour dazzles the eye. Gasse mdi shed afar a 
mild and regular light ; if less perceptible, the influence 
which he exercised has, perhaps, been more durable 
Degérando, 


Josepu Marte DEGERANDO was born Lyons in 
1772, and died at Paris in 1842. He wrote a History 

| of Philosophy, which is usually regarded as the best 
book which the French have produced on the subject. 


Du Pauvre, 
the mode of 
‘tionnemen t 


A beautiful production of his, |» Visiteur 
contains many admirable suggestion 
treating ~ poor. His work Du 


on 


Pe 





Moral me be read over and over ¢ with profit. 
Nearly all that he wrote was intended to assist some 
philanthropic object or other. 

10. Re sligion in France.—The present situation of 


xtremely 
feeling in 


men’s minds in France in relation to religion is ¢ 
remarkable. When apy nang on what the 





respect to religion was a few years ago, and on what it 
is now, we cannot help being pe shed at the extent 
and importance of the changes which have taken place. 
To profound indifference and even aversion and con- 
tempt have succeeded attention and interest; to death 
has succeeded life. But we should be strangely 


deceived if we thought that the mass of - contempe- 
raries have already returned to religion, that they have 
and that tl 1e Tevo- 


lution in the human mind, of which there are so many 
indications, is complete. No, the bape mind is in 
labour, but it has not yet brougl anything forth ; 
it strongly feels what is wanting ~re it, but it has not 


It isina state of uneasiness, 
of inquiry, of curiosity, of fever, of hope It distrusts 
itself because it sees in many the ill- disguised intention 
of deceiving its ardent aspirations, in order to profit 
from its errors. The crisis in which it finds itself, and 
which is sure to continue for a long time yet, may have 
for iresul lt the raising it to a higher degree of perfection 
and of dignity, or the throwing it violently back during 

ong ages into the odious chains which it has had so 
much trouble in breaking. It needs a religion, and by 
these words I do not wish to express that commonplace 
truth which those who possess least of religion haye so 
often in their mouths. I wish to express an actual 
fact. Men in these days are yearning for a religion and 
are agitated in numberless directions to fi ind o1 1e adapted 





to their requirements. It is not from what others say 
to them, but from what their own heart speaks, that they 
feel so deeply the need of a religion. The privation 


commences to afflict them, to torment them as a real 








infirmity, the remedy for which they everywhere se ek. 
tis then one of the gravest questions to which the 
friends of humanity can turn their attention, that of 
knowing well what the religion is which men have 
need of at the present day, and what are the means of 


giving it unto them.—Samuel Vince: 


The author of these remarks, whicl as applicable 





to England as to France, was a distinguished French 
Protestant Minister. He was born at Nimes in 1787 


in 1837. An account 
The Gentleman’s 
f the greatest 


and died there much regretted 
his life and writings will be fi ad in 
Magazine for June, 1850. He 


is one ¢ 








men the French Protestants have had since the time of 
SAURIN. 

MUSIC. 
The Valley of Roses. Written by Ernest H. Reep, 


London: Purday, Paul’s 


com pose d by A. LEE. Ws 
Church-yard. 
ALEXANDER LEc is a popular composer, and deservedly 
" the success which has attended his ballads 
has resulted more from the intrinsic excellence of his 
melodies than from any fortuitous circumstances con- 
nected with their publication. It matters not whether 
the ballad be playful or tender, simple or complex—in 
all he displays an enviable ability, and in each he is 
equall; ly original and graceful. tk 


so since 





g If we may judge by the 
genuine piayfulness and vivacity which mé ark The Val- 
ley of Roses, we should think it written and composed 
in a happy moment. ‘There are no far-fetched meta- 
phors or conceits to destroy its simple beauty, and we 
warmly recommend it as a valuable addition to every 
musical library. 


Primrose Polka. Composed by L. GERONIMO. 
Addison and Hollier 

Ir is to be feared that Mr. Gerontmo’s composition 
will not revive the now drooping spirit of the Polka. 
It contains little originality, being a mere variation upon 
There 
in the 


The 


London: 





‘red 
uired. 





is, however, some prettiness about it, which, 
hands of a skilful performer, may gain for it a short- 


lived popularity. 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat. 


Herr Ferpiwanp Hitier. whose name now ranks 
among the best-established composers and music direc- 
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tors of Germany (of Cologne), has arrived in London. 
Malle. Rachel has disposed of her future pro- 
fessional career to an English speculator, whose purpose 
it is to take her to America. The return of Alboni, 
in her favourite part of Cenerentola was equally a 
pleasure to the audience and a triumph for the singer. 
The house was crowded to suffocation, and the enthn- 
siasm of the public recalled the most memorable 
performances of Jenny Lind. Mrs. Warner appeared 














at Sadler's Wells Theatre on Saturday evening in Queen | 


Katherine,—as the first of a series of Shaksperian 
characters in which she desires to be seen before her 
departure for America, the management having devoted 


to her a limited number of nights, previous to the com- | 


mencement of the regular season.—For the season Miss 
Glyn is engaged. 
bered for her singing of the chief soprano parts in the 
oratorios, and who retired some years ago, when she 
became the wife of an Italian nobleman, has returned 
to the life of an artiste. Her first public performance 
was in the Messiah, at Exeter Hall, on Friday week, 
and since then she has appeared in the Elijah 








Clara Novello, whois well remem- | 


Efforts are in progress throughout Germany to com- | 


plete the monument to Weber for the erection of which 
subscriptions were opened and concerts given through- 
out Europe some years since. The statue, by Professor 
Rietschel, who was an intimate friend of the composer, 
is to be placed opposite to the Theatre Royal at Dres- 
den. The Stockholm journals state that Jenny Lind 
has purchased one of the largest estates in Sweden, 
that of Beckarshoerg, in the province of Nykossing. 
They also say that the last letters received by her 
friends contradict positively reports lately published of 
her approaching marriage with Belletti. Mr. Ander- 
son, the late lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, has con- 
cluded his management in the Insolvent Debtors Court. 
The losses on the two seasons during which Mr. 
Anderson held the reins of theatrical government 
amount to 9,161/. 3s. 1d.:—the number of nights the 
theatre was open being 232,—32 nights more than an 
ordinary season in the palmy days of the stage. The 
nightly receipts, nevertheless, were considerable. For 








the 232 nights, they amounted to 24,9610. 14s.,—or | 


nearly 108/. per night. Yet, these average takings 
have proved insufficient to cover the expenses by an 
average nightly sum of about 40/. From this account 
it would appear, that any receipts less than 148. per 
night would fail to support a theatrical experiment at 
Drury Lane. 

At the last “ Abonnement Concert,” at Leipzig, parts 
of an unfinished opera by Mendelssohn, entitled 
Lorely, were performed. Report speaks highly of the 
dramatic beauty of the composition. The five-act 





work by M. Halevy, which is to be produced at the | 


Académie Royale during the coming season, is entitled 
Le Juif Arrant. A repetition of the festival of 
military music which was held at Chelsea Hospital 
some time ago, took place on Thursday and Friday, in 
the grounds of Mulgrave House, near Putney Bridge. 
The orchestra was composed, as before, of the bands of 
seven regiments. Fridolin, the Cantata by Mr. 
Mori, brought forward by Mr. Hullah at St. Martin’s 
Hall, will shortly be performed at Worcester.——A 
Brussels journal asserts positively that Rossini has 
composed the greater part of a new opera, in five acts, 
to be called Elena, but that his intention is not to allow 
it to be represented until ten years after his death. 
The Italian journals state that a comic opera, by 











| and it has paid them well to do so. 


best poem. Ten candidates presented themselves this 
year. The jury was composed of five professors of the 
University. The king was present at the solemnity 
and placed with his own hand a crown of laurel on the 
head of the successful candidate, who was a captain in 
the army, named Zalacosta. The subject he had chosen 
for his poem was the seige of Missolonghi. 


Srincinc.—The mechanical part of singing, even the 
most perfect, is an indispensible part of the merit of a 
good singer; but this is not all. The most successful 


| delivery of the voice, the best regulated respiration, 


the purest execution of the ornaments, and, what is 
very rare, the most perfect intonation, are the means 
by which a great singer expresses the sentiments which 
animate him; but they are nothing more than means; 
and he who should persuade himself that the whole art 
of a singer is comprised in them, might sometimes give 
his audience a degree of tranquil pleasure, but would 
never cause them to experience vivid emotion. The 
great singer is one who identifies himself with the per- 
sonage whom he represents, with the situation in which 
he is placed, and the feelings which agitate him; who 
abandons himself to the inspiration of the moment, as 
the composer would do in writing the music which he 
performs; and who neglects nothing which may con- 
tribute to the effect, not of an isolated piece, but of the 
whole character. The union of these qualities con- 
stitutes what is called expression. Without expression, 
there never was a great singer, however perfect the 
mechanical part of his singing might be; and expres- 
sion, when it is real, and not merely laboured acting, 
has often obtained pardon for an incorrect performance, 





ART JOURNAL, 
Official, Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Part II, Clowes. 


Tus part of the Official Illustrated Catalogue com- 
prises classes 5 to 10, machinery, and will probably be 
the most useful if not the most attractive of the whole. 
The descriptions are tolerably full, but yet more cur- 
tailed than they should be. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. The volume must have many 
hundreds of them. Each class and each section of a class 
is introduced by a short essay on the subjects contained 
in it, detailing something of its history and describing 
its uses. Occasionally we find some original explana- 
tory remarks interspersed among the descriptions which 
have been supplied by the exhibitor, as in that of the 
cotton-cleaning machine of Messrs. H1ppert and Co. 
of Oldham. We are disappointed to find how few of 
the exhibitors have been willing to incur the cost of 
illustrations. It was a mistake on the part of the 
Manager to require them to be paid for. The sale of an 
Official Illustrated Catalogue would have remunerated 
the cost of wood-cuts, Theconsequence is, that although 
called the Jllustrated Catalogue, not one ariicle in 
twenty zs illustrated here. The Jllustrated News and 
Art Journal procured the wood-cuts at their own cost, 
From adopting a 


| different plan, and requiring exhibitors to provide the 
| engravings of their own articles, this official catalogue 


fails to be what it was designed to be, a complete pic- 


| torial record of the Exhibition. 


Maestro Dalla Baratta, 1 Cuoco di Parigi, has pleased | 


the public of Brescia mightily——A two-act opera 
by Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam is “underlined” in the 
Haymarket bills as “in rehearsal.’— A new grand 





| Chorea Sancti Viti: or, Steps in the Journey of Princ2 


opera is also announced as in preparation at the Surrey | 


Theatre; where a musical company is now performing. 


composer. An opera by him, La Perle du Brésil, is in 
preparation for the third opera-house, which is again 
about to be attempted in Paris. For the forthcoming 
Jétes of the month of August, M. David is associated 
with M. Louis Lacombe in commission for the music to 
a grand picce occasion. At the Théatre Frangais 





Legion. Twelve Designs by Witutam BELL Scorr, 
London: Bell, Fleet-street. 1851. 


wher cal | Tus Artist, whose former series of designs were so ad- 
——M. Félicien David is re-appearing in Paris as a 


it is not the manager who accepts plays, it is the actors | 


themselves; a comité de lecture is formed, and its 
decision is absolute. Of course, no committee of this 
kind can help falling into abuses; but all the dramatic 
authors have submitted to it, hitherto, in spite of abuses. 
George Sand and Ponsard refuse. They decline, sub- 
mitting their pieees to the judgment of the comité. If 
that is the only medium through which their pieces 
must pass to reach the Théitre Francais, they will 
prefer keeping the pieces at home. George Sand has 
just issued a letter on this subject, addressed to her 
friend and publisher, Hetzel. There took place 
lately in Athens a poetical representation, which, for 
the first time after the lapse of ages, afforded to the 
citizens of Athens the spectacle of one of those literary 
contests of which they used to be so proud. A rich 
Greek merchant, settled at Trieste, M. Ambrosius 
Ballis, instituted an annual prize of 1,000dr. for the 





mirable and elevated in spirit, has just produced another 
short set, which we regard as sxperior to them in mental 
conception, though rather less carefully executed. They 
are full of the highest poetry and thoughtful spirit, as 
we hope to show even in a meagre description, 

In the second etching, through the portal of life 
from out of a night set thick with stars, comes the 
unconscious bearer of the mystery, Man—a woman bear- 
ing an infant: ‘‘ Prince Legion is born.” The following 
sketch shows the nursing of the boy. His little figure 
not quite shadowed over yet, and face with the wonder 
on it, is as beautiful and natural a design as can be con- 
ceived. Then comes “The Influx of Thought,” a 


youth watching the spreading of circles on the surfave | 


of a pool. Following these are other designs of various 


phases of life; in one, “ Where he retains the Mask” of | 


| worldly life, is a verv elegant figure of his mistress; in 
| the eleventh we see the soul of Prince Legion, a grovel- 
| ing crawler, unsatisfied, debased, degraded, clinging to 


| the earth; in thelast, “The Dead Manis borne on his | 


Journey,” passes through the other portal, preceded by 


the Antic Death, vanishes into the night again, the same, | 


but with, alas! fewer stars. 
F. G. S. 





[ Aveust 1, 





The Principles of Colour applied to Decorative Art. 
By G. B. Moore. London: Taylor, Walton, and 
Maberly. 1851. pp. 74. 


AN elegantly got up little treatise by the Teacher of 
Drawing in University College, undertaken in conse- 
quence of the speculations on the subject of painting 
the then progressing building for the Great Exhibition. 
A large number of points connected with the general 
question are touched upon; and, though there is some 
want of system and arrangement, much is suggested 
worthy of consideration, whether from the ‘author's or 
the inquiring reader’s point of view. Should a second 
edition be called for, we would suggest a division into 
chapters or sections for the sake of more easy reference, 
and of increased condensation on each of the several 
aspects of the theme presented by the author. 








Mr. Wass has on view at his gallery, 168, New Bond- 
street, his engravings after the celebrated picture by 
Erry, of Scenes in the Life of Joan of Arc, they are 
most successful and admirable renderings of the spirit 
and character of the originals now in the engraver’s 
possession. Of all painters, perhaps Mr. Erry's style 
is one of the most difficult to translate into black and 
white, yet those plates are perfect in every respect, 
and will meet with deserved admiration; the qualities of 
texture and value of colour are splendidly given. We 
must commend also a plate after a sketch of a Dog by 
Sir E. LANDSEER, now in an advanced stage of pro- 
gress, and shortly to be published by Fores of Picca- 
dilly. 








Talk of the Studios. 


Tue bas-relief portrait and inscription, which has 
been executed by Mr. Woolmer, to be placed over the 
pew of Wordsworth in Grasmere Church, has just been 
sent to its destination. It consists of a profile portrait 
of the poet, carved with most exquisite and faithful 
adherence tonature. The modelling renders the character 
appropriate to eye, with marvellous refinement, and the 
expression, which is that of placid power and self- 
consciousness, is beautifully preserved. On either side of 
the head are placed the snowdrop and small celandine, 
most chastly carved, perfect, delicious reproductions. 
We congratulate the subscribers on their choice of the 
sculptor, a young man from whom great things are to 
expected. Mr. Dyce, R.A., M.A., has just publisheda 
pamphlet in reply to Mr. Ruskin’s Notes on the Construc- 
tion of Sheep-fulds, in which he confines himself chiefly 
to scriptural authority, for matter of deduction.—— 
Several cases containing additional antiquities from 
Nineveh have arrived at the British Museum from 
Liverpool. The ground has just been marked out in 
Cavendish-square, opposite Holles-street, for the bronze 
statue, erected by subscription to the late Lord George 
Bentick. Mr. Lough has received a commission to 
execute in marble his fine group of Michael and Satan, 
now on the floor of the transept in the Palace of Glass, 
and Mr. Munro has received a commission from Mr. 
Gladstone, to execute in marble his group of Paolo and 
Francesca, the plaster cast of which has been men- 
tioned by a critic as almost the only work of promise 
in the English sculpture-room at the Great Exhibition. 
For architects, a new work by Victor Calliat, on 
the most exquisite modern buildings of Paris, both pri- 
vate and public, with plans, front elevations and details, 
reduced to a scale, will be of great interest. An Eng- 
lish translation of the French letter-press would surely 
| be remunerative to the publisher. Our three great 
architectural artists, Mr. David Roberts, Mr. Haghe, 
| and Mr. Nash have undertaken to make fifty highly- 
fiinished drawings of the more striking portions of the 
great building. Prince Aibert has given his “ impri- 
matur” to the work: and the drawings, as soon as 
finished, will be transferred to stone, and published at a 
price that will enable “ the many” to procure such pleas- 
ing—and, as they are sure to be in such hands—artistic 
memorials of so memorable an Exhibition. We have 
been favoured with an admission to the very extensive and 
valuable collection of works of art and verti: formed by 
Mr. Hertz, at No. 11, Great Marlborough Street; con- 
| sisting of Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Greek, Roman, Indian, Peruvian, and Mexican antiquities, 
| together with some examples of modern date. Few 
indeed are the private collections which can rival this 
| for judicious choice combined with extent; of which 
some idea may be formed on inspection of the voluminous 
| catalogue raisonné of its contents. We should incur the 
| danger of falling into a mere repetition of the details 
there supplied, were we to speak at length of Mr. Hertz’s 
collection: but we may refer specially to the life-sized 
| pugilist in nero antico to the Sea Venus arranging her 
| locks, and to the smaller Venus engraved in the cata- 
| logue, as fine examples of Greek art; to the choice spe- 
| cimens of ancient glass; and to the very singular and 
| well-preserved Mexican relics. The museum—such it 
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may be fitly called—appeared to afford unmingled satis- 
faction to all who visited it.—Messrs. Christie and 
Manson sold on Thursday week, at their Auction -rooms, 
in King-street, St. James’s-square, a valuable collection 
of pictures, by ancient and modern masters, and some 
highly interesting portraits, from the well-known col- 
lection lately removed from Stowe Court, Buckingham- 
shire. Among the highest prices were the following :— 
“View of Corfe Castle, taken from the sea,” by Turner, 
R.A., 4801. 


her mother’s heart must be wrong for once. The Prince 
and Princess now enter the market, and, spite of his 
finery, she immediately recognises her former lover, and 
the father of Gemina. She determines to say nothing 
about it, for fear that, if she were to claim her child, 
she might ruin her brilliant prospects; but when she 
finds that those prospects consist of the Marquis But- 





| tura’s hand, and that Gemina, to use a common but 


“A Family Group in a Landscape ”—a | 


lady with two children seated, and a girl gathering grapes | 


—by Sir J. Reynolds, 3677. 10s., engraved by C. Tur- 
ner. The celebrated and interesting picture of Sir B. 
West’s “ Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” engraved by 
Hall, 441/.; and two portraits, by Van Dyck, a half 


length of the Earl of Pembroke, 682. 5s.; and “the | 


children of Charles I.—Charles II., and James II., and 
the Princess Mary, with spaniels; 681. 5s. From 
Berlin, it is stated, that a colossal equestrian statute, in 
bronze, of King Frederick William the Third, modelled 
by M. Kiss, the sculptor of the famous Amazon group, 
—and intended for the town of Konigsberg,—is now 
exhibiting to the public of the capital in the grand 
court of the Royal Foundry. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre Zerlina. 

Punch’s Playhouse... My Wife's Future Husband. 
Zerlina, or La Corbride d’ Oranges, the last new opera 
of AUBER, the libretto by Scrip, was represented for 
the first time at Her Majesty’s, on Tuesday last. This 
opera was written in little more than three months, for 
production at the latter end of Mr. Lumiey’s last 
French season, when, as at present, the principal part 
was sustained by ALBONI. 
M. ScrrBe will add very greatly to their present show 
of laurels by this opera, which is feeble to a degree, as 
regards both the music and the story. It is not unlike 
the works of some of our own “ play writers,” who take 
a few incidents, paste them together with an indifferent 
dialogue, and fancy they have given a play to posterity. 





M. Auper has taken a few passably pretty airs out of 


his drawer, and strung them together with whatever 
came first into his head, seasoning them now and then 
with a bar or two out of Gustave and Massaniello, and 
left the rest to M. Scripe and chance. M. Scrrmr 
has taken an old story twice!—twenty times—told, 
turned it about, clipped it here, stuck in an effect there, 
brought in a sufficient number of people to sing the 
music, and left the rest to M. AuBER and the generosity 
of his audience. It is nevertheless AUBER and ScrRIBE, 
but the AuBER is very diluted, and the Scrise not at 
all original. The story, for the benefit of those who 
might chance to see it, is as follows:—The opera opens 
in the fruit market of Palermo with a chorus, to in- 
form you that the sky is beautiful and climate delicious. 
A fruit-laden vessel arrives, bearing back to her native 
city, Zerlina (Madame ALBont), who several years ago 
was earried away by Corsairs, she has returned to carry 


expressive mode of speech, “ can't abide him,” as she 
prefers Rudolph, she determines her child shall have 
the man of her choice. She promises the lovers that 
they shall be happy, seeks the Prince, makes herself 





pany began a season there on Monday last. It may be 


a very good speculation, but with equestrian troupes at 
Astley’s, Vauxhall, Cremorne, and The Hippodrome, 
performing every day, I should say that a fifth place of 
like entertainment has but a visionary chance of com- 
manding an audience after the first week. FRANCONT, 


| with Aurion and LecLERQUE, anda host of talent, 


| are, for the most part, reay 


known, and makes him promise his influence with the | 


Princess to allow Gemina to marry her lover. 


The | 


Princess, however, will not be bought over at any price, | 


and the Prince finds himself in a “fix” between a 
haughty wife, who swears Gemina shall have the Mar- 
quis, and an angry “old love,” who threatens to declare 
herself and claim her child if the marriage be persisted 
in. But, unfortunately for that haughty lady, in the 
ball in honour of the approaching nuptials, Zerlina 


| recognises in the Princess the lady who tore the note in 


the market-place. This secret she employs against her, 


| and the Princess purchases her silence by consenting to 


| and no trifling weight to rest uy 


Gemina’s marriage with Rudolph, and all live happily 
all the rest of their days.—If it were not for the won- 
derful vocalisation of ALBoNtI the opera would have 
been a perfect failure. It is a monologue for ALBONI, 
on the exertions of a 
single performer. Madame Nav has nothing to siag 
worthy of her, and Cazovart, Dar Frort, and 
ScapInt are no better off. There is no solitary redeem- 
ing morceaux I can name rescue the last opera of 
Scripe and Auber from a general verdict of stupidity 


to 


| and dullness. 


Neither M. AuBer or | 


on the occupation of orange merchant on a small scale, | 


her stock in trade being moveable, and contained in : . . ‘ : 
g ’ * | sweet, and capable of great execution. She was received 


basket. The worthies of Palermo object to street 
trading, and are about to consign herself and goods to 
the green yard (if there be such a place in Palermo), 
when she is rescued from their violence by a young 
officer, Rudolph (CALzouart.) I must now resort to 
Zerlina’s former history, she has had a tender liaison 


with a young subaltern officer, the fruit of which was a | 


daughter, of whose fate she is ignorant; the young 
officer somehow or other manages to become a Prince, 
and marries the sister of the King; his second love 
proves the old adage of the “ White Mare” to his entire 
dis-satisfaction. Zerlina’s child, Gemina (Madame Nav), 
is adopted by him as his niece, and destined by the 
Princess to become the wife of the Marquis Buttura 
(Dar Frorr), whom, as a matter of course in such 
cases, she hates; her heart having bowed down to the 
attractions of the same young officer who rescued her 
mother in the fruit market, Signor Rudolph. 
being in possession of the orange monopoly in the 
market, is witness to a note being secretly delivered by 


Zerlina | 


A very neat farce has been produced at Puncn’s 
PLAYHOvSsE, under the name of My Wife's Future 
Husband. There is 
matters. Two disconsolate lovers seek the solitude of 
a thick wood to blow out whatever brains they have: 


| greeting better deserved. 


a kind of prologue to explain | 


they find, on comparing notes, that they are cousins, | 


and in love with the same lady, hopelessly—for her 
father will not give her to any man who cannot boast 
of at least 10,0007. They have only 5,000/. each, so 
they agree to toss up for the lady and the lucre, with 


the proviso that the fortunate winner shall, at the expi- | 


ration of a year from his wedding-day, blow out his 
brains, and leave his widow and Consols to his cousin. 
There is also a saving clause, that if the loser shall 
marry in the meantime there shall be no blowing out of 
brains. Upon this “data” the play begins. The year 
is supposed to have expired, and great is the consterna- 
tion of the happy man on receiving a letter from his 
cousin reminding him of his contract. It would spoil 
the interest of those who will see the piece to go any 
further: suffice it to say it is very amusing 
cessful. Godiva attracts overflowing houses every 
evening. 





strengthened by the acquisition of Mdlle. ADELA 
ALPHONSE, who made a very favourable impression on 
her first English audience, in the favourite part of 
Lucia in Donizertr's opera. Her voice is flexible and 
enthusiastically, and her success is unequivocal. She 
was not so well supported by Mr. Travers in Edgar. 
The part is too much for him. 

Nothing new at the Princess's, Lyceum, Hay- 
MARKET, or ADELPHI. 


and suc- | : = . 1 
| such a Regime the Theatre is likely to recover much of 


At the Orymprc, Miss Heten Favcir and Mr. | 


J. W. WALLACK have appeared as Rosalind and Jacques 
in As you Like It. 

There is a new farce, and opera in rehearsal at the 
HAYMARKET. 


Miss WootcGAn's benefit at the ApELrnt, on the | 


18th of July, clearly demonstrated the public feeling as 
to the merit of that charming actress; not only was the 
house crowded from pit to gallery, but standing room 
was eagerly sought for wherever a glimpse of the stage 
could be obtained. Most of the public prints in noticing 
the performances on the evening in question, speak (cer- 


| tainly in terms of great praise) of what they designate 


| the “versatile” talent of Miss WooLeGar. 
all due deference, I maintain that the term “ versatile,” | 


a Moorish Page to the Princess, who tears up the | 


epistle, purchases an orange, and gives it to the Page; 
but if people will only tear their love letters, and leave 
them in market-places, they must expect that 
other people who have nothing better to do will 
put that—and that—together, which accordingly 
Zerlina proceeds to do, and, having done so, finds that 
there is an intrigue on foot between the Princess and 
the Marquis, and that the orange sent by the Page is 
the token that she will meet her inamorata as he 
desires. An oll ballad which Zerlina sings attracts 
the attention of Gemina, who has a vague idea that she 
has heard that song before. She speaks to the singer, 
whose mother’s heart of course informs her that it is 
her child who speaks; but on hearing that she is a 


Now, with 


is not at all applicable to this lady. 


| tile” implies an aptitude to perform a variety of antago- 


out being perfect in 


ter of a 


th 
th 


nistic actions, passably well, wi 
any one of them. Inu describing the chara 
very clever man. who was perfect, or nearly so, in every- 
“ versatile ;” 


thing he attempted, we should not call him 
hraa 
broad 


so with Miss WooLtGAr—pathos, burlesque, and 
] 


never fail 





s 


comedy, are alike winning in her hands; she 
in whatever she attempts, and were she to take a higher 
range of character than that we are accustomed to see 
her in at the Adelphi, I am confident her succe.s would 
be equally certain; her talent is comprehensive, not 
“ versatile.” 


Poor Orv Drury has the dogs, 


gone to 


Princess, and the niece of the Minister, she imagines that | practically speaking, an Americo-Gallic equ: strian com- 
’ § | ) 4 


The word “ versa- | 


failed at Drury Lane—our new speculators must be very 
clever if they succeed. No one knows what it is to be 
thoroughly rnined till he has taken Drury Lane Theatre. 
The Theatres have now come in to their fortune, and 
jing a plentiful harvest. 

Miss Faucir has been drawing such crowds as the 
Otympric has not seen for many a day. 

The Princess's shows what judicious management, 
and a good company can always command, a thriving 
and prosperous theatre. The Haymarket and Adelphi 
are doing well, and the Lyceum has no need to vary its 
bills, for there is always a good audience to see Only a 
Clod, Court Beauties, and King Charming. 

LORGNETTE. 





Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES KEAN.—The retirement 
of Macreapy has placed Mr. CuarLes KEAn beyond 
all question at the lead of his Profession, as Mrs. 
Kean has long been the foremost of our actresses 
That the public are of this opinion is proved by the 
overflowing benches nightly attracted to the Princess’s 
Theatre, and it was remarkably shown on the occasion 
of their benefit a few days since. Rank and fashion 
had united with the intellect of the metropolis to give 
them a hearty welcome. And never was an enthusiastic 
In spite of an extraordinary 
hostility on the part of the press, unhappily too much 
directed by the spirit of eliquism, and in dramatic 
criticism especially liable to be influenced by personal 
regards, CHARLES Kran found his way to popularity, 
and a yet better evidence of his merit, he has kept it, 
nay, it has continued to grow, and is growing still. In 
the provinces he was always a favourite—always drew 
crowds when other stars were coldly received. In 
London, while the papers in other interests were finding 
fault, the play-goers flocked to him. As a manager, he 
has been, if possible. yet more successful. He has 
raised the stage to his own high standard: he has 
brought together an excellent company; whatever he 
produces has been popular, liberality in the getting up 
of his pieces has distinguished his reign at the Princess’s, 
and to crown all, being a Gentleman, in education, in 
manners, in association, the theatre has in his hands 
taken a gentlemanly tone, polite tastes are felt to be 
presiding over it, and it has become the resort of all of 
similar tastes. As for Mrs. KEAN, she is in herself a 
host. No living English actress can express emotion 
like herself. Ske, also, is thoroughly the Lady. Under 


its former popularity among the polite and the in- 


en — . | tellectual, and we are glad on this account to hear that 
The English opera company at the Surrey are | |; lectual, pest aie 


the enterprise has proved so successful that the present 
management may be expected to reign there for many 
a year to come. 

RoyAL PorytTecuntc Instirution.—We have 
much pleasure in recording from time to time the pro- 
gress of this highly useful establishment, and all who 
visit it are sure to derive some valuable information from 
its lectures or other scientific resources. Mr. PEPPER 
still continues his lectures on the Gems at the Crystal 
Palace, the last branch being the Pearl and the Ruby. 
The Professor commenced by observing that the pearl 





was neither a mineral or crystal, but an animal concre- 
tion or deposit taking place in a peculiar kind of oyster 
found on the coast of Ceylon and other places. After 
many interesting details a beautiful specimen of the 
pearl in the oyster was handed round, and the analysis 
of the gem being carried out at the lecture-table in a 
very simple but truthful manner, showed the composi- 
tion to be nothing more than chalk and white of egg, 
that is to say carbonate of lime and albumen. The 
lecturer also described the ruby. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND 
INVENTIONS. 


SUMMARY. 
Astronomy.—Messrs. Bond, of the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory, United States, have invented an Apparatus for 
making Astronomical Observations, by means of Electro- 
Magnetism. A description of this apparatus would 
require too much space in our columns, but it may be 
stated, as a well established fact, that by its employment, 
not only may observations be increased in number, but 
the limits of error of each individual result are also 
narrowed, as far as comparisons exten 1 at present, the 
personal equation between different observers, if not 


| entirely insensible, is at least confined to a few hun- 


or more | 


| of observation, it i 


dredth’s of a second. The application of this method 
is thought, by the highest authe “ities, 
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will prove of the greatest importance in the practice of 
astronomy; for in addition to the distraction of the at- 
tention of the observer, at present having to listen to, 
and to count the beats of the clock, and having then to 
occupy many seconds in recording his observations when 
made, he could not often repeat these observations at as 
short intervals as would be desirable, But by this 
method he might even repeat an observation within the 
compass of one second if required. It is also thought, 


of sight and touch, the senses that he required the 
aid of in this mode of observing, than there is between 
the senses of hearing and seeing, the senses called into 
united operation in the present mode of observing; and 


| carbonic acid, the animal made to inhale it was asphyx- 








the atmosphere produced by the burning of charcoal, one | deepened to an intense degree by the process of conden- 


two-hundredth part of carbonic oxide was fatal, whereas, 
in an atmosphere consisting of one-third its volume of 


ts 


iated, yet afterwards revived. 

Professor Dumas has published his views on the pro- 
bability that some balies now considered as elementary, 
may be decomposed by abundant analogies amongst or- 


| ganic and inorganic bodies, thus confirming the opinion 
that there is a more direct connexion between the senses | 


if this were so, what is at present known to practical | 


observers under the name of personal equation, would be 
got rid of, if not entirely, at least to a great degree. 
Ernnotocy.—The Rev. J. W. Donaldson, has pro- 
duced a paper of considerable interest and importance 
in this department of science, “on Ethnographical 


Classifications, considered with peculiar reference to the | 


two unsolved Problems in Indo-Germanic Philology.” 
He states, the two involved problems in Indo-Germanic 
philology are, first, the amount and nature of the affinity, 
which connects the Indo-Germanic, and Semitic branches 
of the human family; secondly, the origin and inter- 
pretation of the ancient Etruscan language. These 
two questions depend ona satisfactory definition of the 
Asiatic starting-point, and European limits of the 
Sclavonian emigration; and in order to arrive at this 


| stated his object to be, to replace the arithmetical 


lately entertained by many chemists, that some of the | 
metals at present considered as simple or elementary 
bodies, will hereafter, by new modes of investigation, | 
prove to be compound or non-elementary, and capable 
of being decomposed. 

Sraristics.—The Rev. Dr. Whewell, of Cambridge, 
made a communication to the meeting of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, which lately met at 
Ipswich, “On the Mathematical Exposition of some 
Doctrines of Political Economy.” This paper was 
principally the substance of two memoirs lately read to 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. The author 


examples often used by writers on political economy for 
the sake of illustration by algebraical formule, which 
should show the general purpose of illustrating the 
changes of the quantities involved, and the limits within 
which the asserted propositions were true. On this 
subject Professor Hancock remarked, that he was con- 
vinced of the great use of the precision of mathemati- | 


| cal reasoning in economic investigation; and he thought | 


definition, it is necessary to review the general prin- | 


ciples of classification, He considers, that the com- 
parative anatomy of the different races of men is not at 
all calculated to explain the facts of our science, or to 
assist us in classifying the different families. With 
this view, it is obvious, that there can be but four 
elements in the inquiry; first, philology,—secondly, 
old ethnical and local names,—thirdly, histery and tra- 
dition,—fourthly, physical and descriptive geography. 
Taking all these sources of information, we find that 
the Sclavonians may be traced back to the most westerly 
position in Iran, namely, to a close contact with the 
Semitic or Syro-Arabian race; and the ethnographical 
or prima facie conclusions are fully borne out by iin- 
guistic and paleographic arguments. 
esting inferences may be drawn from the degree in which 


Some very inter- | 


the Medo-Sclavonian and Semitic tribes respectively | 


have adopted, or introduced alphabetic writing. In the 
other, or European extremity, we find that the Scla- 
vonians at their western boundary line, are either inter- 
mixed with, or opposed to, the Scandinavian or Low-Ger- 
man branch. History informs us that the Etruscans 


were of Rheetian origin, and it can be shown that the | 


theetians must have been Low-Germans. 
accident of the migration to Iceland, it happens, that 


And, by the | 


the old Scandinavian language has been preserved and | 


handed down to us in a very pure form. Since, there- 
fore, the Icelandic language alone, furnished either 
lexical or grammatical explanations, of those of the 
Etruscan inscriptions which are least connected with the 
other Italian languages, it follows, that the non-Pelas- 
gian elements of the old Etruscan language must be 
Scandinavian or Gothic. 

Grocrapny.—Dr. Beke, in his “ Summary of Recent 
Nilotic Discovery,” mentions the explorations of the Rey. 
Mr. Rebmann and Dr. Krapf in Eastern Africa, to their 


discovery of the Snowy Mountains, Kilimandjaro and Ker- | 


nia, and to the information obtained by them respecting the 
Great Lake, in the country of Uniamezi, or Mono-Moezi. 
He also gives an account of Dr. Knoblecher’s recent ascent 
of the direct stream of the Nile as far as four degrees 
nine minutes north latitude; where he ascertained that 
that river comes from a considerable distance further 


south, and apparently from beyond the equator, as its | 


waters were beginning to rise on the 15th of January, 
1850. The distance from the extreme point reached by 
Dr. Knoblecher, to Mount Kernia, is 370 geographical 
miles, and to the lake in Uniamezi, it is 360 miles; and 
the basin of the Nile is apparently confined within these 


limits, unless, indeed, the river should be found to flow | 


out of the lake itself. Dr. Beke supposes that Kernia 
is not improbably the “ high mountain, the top of which 
is <puite which was described to Baron Von 
Muller as containing the source of the Bahr-el-Ahyad. 
These results are in general accordance with the state- 
ments of Ptolemy, respecting the sources of the Nile in 
the Mountains of the Moon, as elucidated and explained 
by him on former occasions. 


whi 








Cuemistry.—It is the opinion of many eminent 
chemists, that nitro-glycerine, like gun-cotton, may have 
states of apparent inactivity, which are removed by 
spontaneous causes; since preparations that resist a 
certain amount of force applied at one time, may readily 
explode shortly afterwarc This yellow liquid, nitro- 
glycerine, appears, from experiments, not to exert a 
poisonous action on animals, but it is explosive at : 
moderate heat. Judicial investigations in France, have 
proved that carbonic oxide gas is far more fatal in its 
effects than carbonic acid gas. It was observed that, in 


ls. 


that when so much had been done for the natural | 
sciences by the application of mathematics, nothing | 
could be more desirable, than to see the social sciences | 
studied in the same spirit of strict and accurate investi- 
gation. 

Monsieur Guerry has brought over with him, to this 
country, from France, a series of maps to illustrate 
some important conclusions respecting the criminal 
statistics of France and England. The facts on which 
the calculations in the English maps were founded, were | 
taken from tables drawn up at the Home Office, during 
the last sixteen years, ending 1850. 


Each map was constructed to show the prevalence in 
each county in England of a particular crime, or class 
of crime, such as murder, manslaughter, arson, larceny 
by servants, offences against the game laws, bigamy, 
&c. As to bigamy there was a most remarkable | 
difference between England and France,—that crime | 
appearing to be much more prevalent in England. He 
accounted for this circumstance by the difference in the 
forms of marriage required by law, which afforded much 
greater facilities for tracing personal identity in France 
than in England. The English maps were constructed 
to the degrees of criminality, as measured by the average 
number of the accused for the whole period of sixteen 
years, as compared with the average population, as as- 
certained by the three censuses of 1812, 1831, and 
1841. The geographical distribution of instruction | 
among all the young men of twenty years of age in 
France was easily observed, in consequence of the mode 
used for selecting the soldiers for the French armies. 
He had analysed the returns made of these young men | 
by the prefects of France to the Minister of War, for 
twenty-two years ending 1849,—and the result as to 
parallelism of distribution of mere instraetion and 
absence of crime which he had stated seventeen years | 
ago in his work on the Moral Statistics of France, was 
fully borne out. ‘This second analysis had established 
another interesting result,—that the progress in the 
amount of instruction in each department of France, | 
instead of being in the districts where most wanted, 
had, on the contrary, been, with singularity regularity, | 
in the districts where the greatest instruction had pre- 
viously prevailed. 





Mr. Mercer has discovered a new method of contracting 
the fibres of calico, and of obtaining on the calico thus 
prepared, colours of great brilliancy. He has been en- | 
gaged in a series of experiments on this subject since | 
1844, and has been rewarded by this interesting and | 
valable discovery, which may be briefly described as | 
follows:—A solution of cold but caustic soda acts pecu- | 
liarly upon cotton-fibre, causing it immediately to con- | 
tract; and, although the soda can be easily washed out, | 
yet the fibre has undergone a change, and water will | 
take its place, and unite with the fibre. Practically, | 
Mr. Mercer considered that the fibre might be considered 
by this action to have a sort of acid property to unite 
with soda, and then with other bases. The effect of the 
condensation was said to be one-fifth to one-third of the 
total volume of cotton employed. In this manner, by | 
acting upon a coarse cotton fabric by a proper solution 
of caustic soda, the cotton fabric could be made much 
finer in appearance; and if the finest calico made in | 
England, known as 180 picks to the web, was thus acted 
upon, it immediately appeared as fine as 260 pricks. 
This condensation process, applied to stockings of open 
weaving, caused them to appear of much finer texture. 
The effect of this alteration of texture, is most strikingly 
shown by colours. The pink cotton velvet had its tint | 
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| determines the height to which it is desired to go. 


| for the latter half of his 


sation. Printed calico, especially, with colours hitherto 
applied with little satisfaction, as lilac, acquired strength 
and brilliancy, besides thus producing cheaply fabrics 
finer than can possibly be woven by hand; thus patterns 
of apparently fine work can easily be produced. It has 
been stated that, by this process, the fabrics have much 


| strength imparted to them; for a string of cotton, one- 


half condensed by caustic soda, will break by twenty 
ounces of weight attached to it, whilst a string of cotton 
of the same size, unacted upon by the condensation pro- 
cess, broke with only thirteen ounces of weight -attached 
to it. 


RamLwaAys ~N Ecypr.—It is stated in The Times, 
that the preliminaries for constructing a railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo, are so far settled on the part of 
His Highness the Pacha, and Mr. Robert Stevenson, 
that arrangements are in progress to commence it forth- 
with. ‘ 

The Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland held its annual meeting this year at Bristol,-and 
met on Tuesday, the 29th ultimo, under the Pesidency 
of J. Scandrett Harford, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., and Pre- 
sident of the Canynges Society, and the West of England 
Architectural Society. The three sections into which 
the assemblage is divided, have for their Presidents, 
Henry Hallam, Esq., History; Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Antiquities; and D. H. Markland, Esq., Architecture. 

From Christiana, we see it stated that the British 
Government has announced to that of Norway the names 
of the astronomers whom it has commissioned to watch 
the total eclipse of the Sun in Norway and in Sweden. 


| Dr. Robertson, Director of the Observatory at Edinburgh, 
| is to make Bergen the field of his observations; Professor 
| Smyth, of Armagh, will observe at a spot about thirty 


miles north of Bergen; Mr. Dunkin, at Christiana; the 
Astronomer Royal, at Fredericksvaem; Mr. George 
Humphrey at Christiansand; and another at Gottenberg. 
M. Antoine D’Abbadie, the well-known Abyssinian 
traveller, had also arrived in the Norweigan capital, for 
the same purpose of examining the eclipse. 

A New Fryrsc Macuine.—The Academy of 
Sciences is a good deal interested by the invention of a 
flying machine, by Don Diego de Salamanca. With 
this machine, Don Diego’s daughter, Rosaura, rose in the 
air some time ago at Madrid, to the great astonishment 
of the Spaniards, who are but little accustomed to this 
sort of miracles. Don Diego de Salamanca and his 
daughter are about to arrive at Paris to show the effects 
of this marvellous invention. The machine is very 
simple; it consists in a case two feet long and one foot 
wide, adapted to a band of leather round the waist 
buckled behind. Two iron rods, fastened to the case, 
support a small piece of wood, on which the feet repose. 
The case contains a simple and ingenious mechanism, 
similar to that employed to set an automaton in motion. 
The mechanism is worked by means of a handle. It sets 
in work two large wings ten feet long, made of very thin 
caoutchouc, covered with feathers; and the wings may be 
worked so as to produce vertical, perpendicular, or hori- 
zontal flying. ‘The number of turns given to the handle 
The 
handle has also to be turned every quarter of a league, 
to regulate the distance; the operation of turning lasts 
aminute. Horizontal flying is the most difficult: the 


| wings beat the air like the oars of a boat, or rather as 


the feet of a swan when it swims. By means of this 
curious machine a man can go, almost as rapidly as a 
carrier-pigeon, from the Hotel-de-Ville to the Are de 
Triomphe de l’Etoile in eight minutes, and in half-an- 
hour to Versailles. The experiments which will be 
made at Paris will be on a small scale, and the flights of 
Don Diego will not extend beyond the department of the 
Seine; but, at a later period, he proposes to go to Lyons, 
to Bordeaux, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Tours, and to 
take the lines of railway. He pretends that he can 
travel quicker than by rail. The price of each machine 
will not exceed 1,200f. for men, 1,000f. for women. 





NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND MUSICIANS. 


DR. LINGARD. 


Tuts eminent historian expired on the 18th of July at 
Hornby, in the 82nd year of his age. It is a village 
nine miles from Lancaster, and had been his residence 
unobtrusive but valuable 
career. Born in 1769—a year that gave the world 
so many distinguished men in other walks of life (Wel- 
lington, Napoleon, and Walter Scott are but a few of the 
more obvious)—he was early sent from his native 
Lancashire to the seminary of Douay, noticeable for 
having supplied the English Roman Catholic versicn of 
Scripture in use (so far as its use is p>rmitted) among 
our fellow-Christians of that creed. The Rev. John 
Lingard was an unknown and retiring priest at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, when, in 1806, he issued from the local 
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press of that town his History of the Anglo-Sazxon | 
pointed in Emerson; 


Church—a work which, we hesitate not to assert, was 





the first and most efficient effort to attract popular at- 


tention towards the ecclesiastical glories of our Saxon 
forefathers, which are now familiar objects of study and 
speculation. If we were asked from what source one 
could obtain the greatest insight into the national mind 
and ways of thought of the Christian Anglo-Saxons, 
we should have no hesitation in referring the inquirer 
to these pages; and The Atheneum justly observes, “ Of 


the monastic institutions Dr. Lingard has written in a | 


spirit of candour and fairness; he points out the abuses 
to which such communities are liab'e, and does not 
conceal the fact that such abuses frequently prevailed.” 
This work was but the pilot balloon sent forth to test 


| Mr. 


the current of pe blic taste, and finding that an impartial | 


and libera'-minded priest, without a compromise of any 
principle, could count on a cordial popularity, he boldly 
conceived the design of his History of England, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1819 (Ludgate-hill ) 
It were perfectly superfluous to speak of its merits at 
this time of day. We may, however, mention that the 
writer visited the Vatican Library ‘in the course of 
various and laborious researches, and that the Stuart 
records in Rome were open to his inspection. Though 
entitled, from his acknowledged learning and piety, to 
the deferential regard of the Papal Court, he neither 
flattered its pretensions nor valued its favours—content 
with consciousness of truthful service to the cause of 
religion. He had a positive aversion for a priesthood of 


| him the means of accumulating a large body 
teresting material. 


to affirm distinctly that David Scott was not disap 
and that your contributor’s state- 
ment, both on this point and as to the intention 
portrait, is calculated altogether to mislead. 
Yours, &c., 

W. M. Rossetti. 


July 20, 1851. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


1. OF BOOKS, &e. 
JERDAN—for so many of the 
Literary Gazette——is engaged in preparing his Re- 
miniscences and Correspondence, &c, during the last 
forty years, for publication. Mr. Jerdan’s long connexion 
with the literary circles of the metropolis have given 
of j 


years the editor 





The Two Letters to the 
Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan 
Government, by Mr. Gladstone, are noticed at great 
length by most of the daily and weekly papers. The 
horrors and cruelties perpetrated by direction of the 


| King of Naples are many and severe. But Mr. Gladstone’s 


| revelation is by no means new. 
| such a quarter. 


pomp and pageantry, as may be surmised from his | 
writings; and all who enjoyed his acquaintanceship were | 


aware of the genuine modesty and at the same time 
manly independence of his character. Various publi- 
cations have issued in a pamphlet form from his pen, 


| liberal 


but we wish to direct the attention of his co-religionists | 


to a work which his death permits announcing as his 
own. We mean an English version of the New Testa- 
ment, published anonymously by Dolman, in 1836, and 
which for accuracy, terseness, and truth, is far prefer- 
able to the very defective translation of Douay.—Globe. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EMERSON, 
rHE 
THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—In the critique on Emerson in your paper 
the 15th, I observe the following passage: 

“The late David Scott, the painter, was, we know, 
one of the many who were disappointed and shaken by 


TO THE EDITOR OF 


of 


LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL: | 
| complete 


| Mr. Sparks, together 


the petty, cringing, and, on the whole, insincere aspect | 


53° 
of Emerson; 
usual with him, a portrait of what the man should have 
been, and not of what he is.” 

The statement of my own impression of Emerson’s 
aspect, derived from attendance on all the lectures he 
delivered in London, might not be either valuable to 
the purpose: and the reviewer has as much right to 
his interpretation of the portrait by Scott (which I have 
myself seen,) as I have to mine; although it must 
remain matter of surprise thatthe painter—a man of a 








stern sinceri it worth his while to 
falsify his own feelings gratuitously, and to give to the 
world, both in the treatment of the head itself, and in 


the symbolic accessories, the gauge of his own signal 
disappointment. Nor have I any wish to cite, from my 
private knowledge, the opinions entertained of Emerson 
personally by men of recognised mental standing, as 
well dissenters from, admirers of, his writing I 
seek solely to obviate misapprehension on a point of 
fact: and an extract from a private memorandum-book 
of Scott’s (as quoted in the memoir of his life written 
by his brother,) enables me readily to do so. This 
passage—the only one, I should add, relating to Emer- 
son, the man—takes the sting from your contributor’s 





as 8. 


and his portrait of him is, even more than | 


It startles, coming from 
By the publication Mr. Gladstone proves 
above party prejudice, 7. ¢., 
manly feeling, and brotherly a We have received 
a circular of a new weekly Catholic journal, “ under 
ecclesiastical sanction,” which “ will promote the great 
cause of Free Trade, Parliamentary Reform, and Social 
Progress, as embodied in the views of the Jrish Brigade, 
the Manchester School, and the Peel party—the only 
sections now remaining in the House of Com- 
A new work to appear from the pen of 
early in the season. The title not 


that there is something 





mons.” is 


Herman Melville 





is 





yet given. An arrangement has been entered into 
between a New York publisher and the Hon. Thomas 
Hart Benton, for the publication of the Historical 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of that eminent states- 
man.——-A Memoir of the late Margaret Fuller is 
spoken of under the conduct of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and William E. Channing. Mr. Redfield also announces 
Papers on Literature and Art, by Margaret Fuller—a 
new edition with additions Of Taylor's El Dorado 
a translation has been published in Germany. The 
author had already gained by his Views a-Foot, a well 
known name and many a warm friend in that country. 
We understand, says the Post, (U. S.) that a 
and authentic edition of the Writings of 
Washington is in preparation, to embrace more than 
two thousand letters, not included in the collection of 
with all Washington's diaries, 
speeches, and public and private papers of every 
description, which may be supposed to possess any 
interest or illustrations of his character or history. The 
plan of the new edition we understand to be, 1. An 
exact chronological arrangement of the writings; 

The most scrupulous fidelity in copying; 3. Ampk 





| illustrations from published and MS. correspondence, 


assertion, transforming its spirit, at least, if it does not 


more than modify its letter: 

“Portrait of Emerson nearly done during his stay 
here. My first impression of him was not what I 
expected it would have been. His appearance is severe, 
and dry, and hard, But, although he is guarded, and 
somewhat cold at times, intercourse shows him to be 
elevated, simple, kind and truthful.” 

I subjoin—though not bearing directly on the point 
at issue—Scott’s view, formed before personal acquain- 
tance, of Emerson as a writer: 

“Read lately the essays of Emerson — a worthy 
thinker. * * * * 
that meet conclusions formed, and feelings experienced, 
by myself. He is a less sectarian and more unfettered 
doctrinist than I have yet met. As yet, however, I | 
have not arrived at the basis (if he has indeed defined 
such) of the superstructure of his mind.” 

The preceding should suffice. And I am authorized, 
in addition, by Mr. William Scott, the brother of a 
painter and author of the memoir from which I quote, | 


diaries, contemporary biography, travels, &c.; His- 
torical reviews for each year, military, pulitical, social, &c. 
In Germany, the first part of the third volume of 
Humboldt's Cosmos has been This part of 
the long desired continuation vot of the 
“special results of observations z the sphere of Cosmic 
phenomena,” of all that which fills the universe, of the 
number, dispersion, strength of light, and colours of the 
stars, of their motion, of the distance of the fixed stars, 
of the double stars, &c., -Eugene Pelletan, of 
La Presse, is now writing a series of delightful papers 
in the feuilleton of that journal, which he calls Profes- 
sion de Foi du Dixneuviéme Siéclee——Among the new 
French works is Cesare Cantu’s admirable historical com- 
pendium, Stori de, Cento Anni 1750—1850; compiled 
with care, and written with great elegance. The 
Orators of the French Chambers is the title of a new 
work of which the publication has been commenced ‘at 
Paris, and which will contain all the speeches and 
reports made in and to the National Assemblies since the 
The editor’s comments on these 





published. 
— Cosmos 





memorable year 1789. 
documents consist of historical introductions 
plements. He uses the graphic and powerful speech $ 
of Mirabeau as an opening of the series which is to be 
brought down to the present day, very likely without 
the concluding orations of a modern Mirabeau.—— 
The publishers of Guizot’s last work have printed a 


and sup- 


cheap edition, for sale out of France, to combat th 


| have already 
In Emerson I find man y things 
| the 


| the y dec] 


Selgian pirates; and the French publishers all seem 
really in earnest in their attack on literary piracy. We 


announced their intention to bring out a 
cheap edition of Lamartine’s forthcoming History of 
Restoration, and to inundate Belgium and the 
continent with it before the Belgians can have time to 
reprint it. They have since published a letter, in which 
are that they have taken every possible pre- 
caution to prevent proofs of the work from reaching the 
Belgians; and they aver, that if, in spite of this, any 
Belgian publisher should bribe one of their ¢ wloyés to 
procure proofs or an early impression (us they too often 


Earl of 


, they will prosecute 
s before the 





have done in the publishing 
both the th bi 
courts of ium and France. 





briber and as thiev 

assize in Belgi 
OF LITERARY MEN. 

On Saturday-week, a number of gentlemen connected 

with the navy, assembled at the United Service Institu- 

tion, Whitehall, for the purpose of presenting a testimonial 








to Mr. O'Byrne, the author of the Naval ’ Biography. 
miral Sir Charles Ogle presided. [he  testi- 
lial consists of a handsome candelabra. Mr. 








Silk Buckingham has at length succeeded in his long 
contest with the East India Company for indemnification 
for his losses as an oriental journalist. The bill before 
Parliament for restitution has been withdrawn, the 
Court of Directors and the Government having agreed 
to settle upon him a pension of 400/. per ant 
Mrs. Jameson's name has been : usion list 
for 1001. a-year. As one who, her very careful 
works in the cause of the beautiful and poetical arts, 





on. 





idded to tho pe 
hy 
DY 





has done much to adorn female authorship, this recog- 
nition of Mrs. Jameson is especially welcome, as occur 
ing in the reign of a female Sovereign.——We regret to 


learn that Mr. Fenimore Cooper, who has been confined 
to his house at Cooper's town for several weeks, is now 
considered very dangerously ill. Aware of his situation. 

lately partook of the sacrament, and had all the 
members of his family summoned to his house. Mr. 
Cooper is now nearly 60 years of age-——The initials 
of Nell Gwyn, ‘ E.G.,’ to an Exchequer document, sold 
last week for 3/.11s,—or some twenty shillings more 
than the same document was sold for about two years 
ago.—M. Ducloux and M. Grassart, booksellers, were 
sentenced by the Court of Assize of Paris, on the 14th, 
to imprisonment for three months, and to a fine of 300 
frances each, for having published three pamphlets insult~ 
ing the Catholic religion. It isstated in the Jnter- 
national, (U. 8.) that in Randolph's collection of the 
writings of Jefferson, but eight hundred letters are 
given, whereas our government purchased of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s executor the enormous number of forty-two thou- 
sand letters and other documents, of which nearly six- 
teen thousand were written or signed by Mr. Jefferson 
himself, Two new stars have been discovered in the 
imaginative world. M. Lamartine discovered one of 
them and revealed its existence to the fashionable circles 
of Paris. Reine Garde was in town in 
South France, when she sent a manuscript copy of her 
poems to Lamartine, who, charmed with the grace and 
naturalness of the kitchen muse, lauded her in one of 
his critical essays. The gp containing the unexpected 
eulogy, reached her village, and Reine Garde found her- 
self a celebrity. She ~ come up to Paris and gone 
into service in a rich family. During the day, - pre- 
pares the meals of her employers, and makes her ap- 
pearance in the evening at the most aristocratic reunions, 
where she recites her poems. For the moment she is a 
of the first magnitude. Invitations shower 
on her from every side, and she is in i ent danger 
of having her head turned with flattery. Her co-star 
has also been found in the lower re of the horizon. 








a cook some 


* lioness ” 







, who | 


It is one M. Clesse, a Belgium gunsi us spent 
his life hitherto in a little shop in Mons. The merit of 
his poetry is acknowledged by the reviewers. He has 
been the subject of a most extraordinary oration. About 








eighty of the literati united, a week, to invite him to 
accept a dinner in his honour, and to give his numerous 
adimirers in Paris an opportunity to become acquainted 
with him. He came down accordingly and has been 
s pending a few here, the object of the most flattering 


attentions. It is — le he will commmence business 


in Paris as a gunsmith, for he is said to be as clever at 
making pistols as poetry. If he should, may he be as 
fortunate as Montesqieu whose book on the “ Spirit of 


lers from England 
y, in one 
book has had 
to the success 


Laws” brought him a great many or 
for wine of his raising; he remarks plec 
of his letters: “ The success which my 
in that country, contributes, it appears, 
ot 






my wine. 

III. OF INSTITUTIONS, 
The Select Committee newspay 
published their report. They do not directly recom- 
mend the abolition of the stamp, but th ey suggest that 
‘news is not in itself a desirable subject of taxation.” 
A decree on the press has appeared in Vienna, 
decrees that all foreign periodical 

I Austrian 


e given two 


SOCIETIES, &c. 


on per stamps have 





which in substance 
prints may be forbidden at a mom« 
prints can only be suspended after « noti 


They may, hor » suppressed 


months beforehand. 














instantly by ministerial order.— Robe Ste- 

he the mutual umpire has awarded sum of 
5,120/. to Messrs. George and James M lay as a Com~- 
pensation for losing the contract to t the Exhi- 
bition building, and 587/. 1s. 4d. costs to be paid by the 
Society of Arts. The distribution of prizes to 
students in the faculty of Arts at the London Univer- 


sity took pla e on Saturday week. Sir James Graham 
presided, and made a aaa to 
practical advice was graced by quotations from the Latin 


the students in which 
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THE CRITIC. 
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and English classics. The three Andrews scholarships 
were gained by Mr. John Power Hicks, (1001. a-year,) 
Mr. William Lewis, and Mr. James Savage (501. a-year 
each.) At the last examination of candidates for 
the degree of M.D., in the University of St. Andrew's, 
a Mr. Robert Hale, from Norwich, presented himself for 
examination, and obtained his diploma; but it afterwards 





came to the ears of the Senatus, through the medical | 
press, that this gentleman was and is a homepath, | 


practising at Norwich. The Senatus accordingly re- 
quested him to return his diploma. The homepath, 
however, refuses, and we understand that the Senatus 
will commence proceedings against him. We believe 
this is the first case in which any university has recalled 
its degree got under similar circumstances. The 





Oxford University comprises twenty colleges and five | 


halls, most of which possess their own quite valuable 
libraries. As only the University Library proper (the 
celebrated (Bodleian) issues catalogues of all its manu- 
scripts, Mr. Coxe, the assistant librarian, has taken on 
himself the tedious labour of registering the manuscripts 
in the different College Libraries, and has already 
finished a large quarto volume, in which 3,000 titles 
are recorded, and to which the index only is wanting. 
The Right Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P., and 








Hanging, indeed, was the recognised specific, not only 


with authors but with all respectable persons, for guilt. 


Masters sent their apprentices, parents took theirchildren, 
to see Jack Sheppard and Jonathan Wild hung up. 

We are recording—not remarking upon—the delight- 
ful lectures we speak of. Yet, in reference to the ob- 
servations we have just cited, we may say, par paren- 
thése, that if the lecturer spoke of the subjecting the 
young and innocent mind to the ghastly gallows-lesson 
as a mode of treatment which has ceased to find favour 
with those who would be much shocked at being con- 
sidered as of the rabble, we fear he is in advance of his 
age. There is a female writer, of considerable power 
and much fertility, whose numerous works furnish the 
staple of the children’s little bookshelves in so-called 
“Evangelical” families. Her books have that charm 
which a child finds in narrative, and which ensures that 


| narrative many a perusal in a child’s solitary hour, 


| through an immense number of editions. 


W. P. Boulton, Tew-park, have enrolled their names in 
the list of Governors of the Queen’s College, Birming- | 


ham. 
towards the new buildings. William Dickens, Esq., the 
Chairman of the County Quarter Sessions, has, at the 
request of the Rev. Dr. Warneford, consented to act on 
the council for the ensuing year. An endeavour is 
being made to originate for the printing trade and the 
professions and callings in connexion therewith, a Lite- 
rary and Social Institution, under the name of the 
“ Printer’s Athenwum,” with the view of imparting to 
the working portion of the trade a higher tone of mental 
development. In the several departments of the print 
ing trade, at least 5,000 persons may be numbered. 
For this important class no channel of communication 
or centre of thought has yet been established. ‘The 
“ Printer’s Athenzum” will provide for this deficiency, 
by affording to its members a place of reference for 
friendly purposes, In a word, that comfort and influence 
which a club-house is known to bestow on its supporters, 
the institution in question will endeavour to provide for 
all connected with it. The member’s subscription is 
fixed at the very low sum of 10s. per annum; and so 
comprehensive is the plan of the institution that it is 
intended to afford to apprentices and the younger mem- 
bers of the trade an opportunity for making themselves 
acquainted not only with the principles of their own 
language, but also with those of the foreign ones most in 
use. The undertaking seems to be in the hands of men 
thoroughly interested in the work of improvement, and 
desirous of extending to all engaged in the productions 
of newspapers or books those benefits which are only to 
be obtained by association. We heartily wish it success. 





= 


MR. THACKERAY’S FIFTH LECTURE. 
Tre fifth of Mr. 
sketches of Fielding and Smollett, and of the only 
pictorial “ Humourist” who has been admitted into the 
series—Hogarth. 

While novels are written, the lecturer began, they 
will always seek to please the popular taste, by adher- 
ing to a general outline of plot, as stereotyped as that 
of apantomime. There will always be an exceedingly 
good man antl an exceedingly bad one; and also an 
amiable and exemplary beauty, who, beloved by 
the first, and pursued by the second, is exposed 
to all sorts of dangers, either physical ar moral, 


The former has presented 201. the latter 251. | 


Thackeray’s lectures comprised | 


. . . . . ~ | 
until, at the close, vice is dreadfuly discomfited, and | 


virtue signally rewarded. 
ladies. Tales of another genre, with second meanings, 
and an undercurrent of satire, delight them not. For 
example, there is the mordant history of Jonathan Wild 
the Great. 


In this work Fielding has had the courage | 


This is the novel for the | 
| certain of having wicked people at last. 


to take one of the greatest rascals, cowards, traitors, | 


tyrants, and hypocrites that ever existed, make him the 
hero of his story, attend him through all his career 


with a grinning deference, and only take leave of him, | 


with a parting bow, when tke hero's carcase is swinging 
upon the gallows. 

Not such a satirist and censor was Hogarth. His 
works are popular parables. Their moral is told with 
a plainness that leaves nothing to the second thought. 


But few ladies like Jonathan Wild. | 


They all breathe the spirit of the old story books. | 


Charley was a good boy, and everybody liked him, and 


gave him money, and he became a rich man, and rode | 
in a gilded coach, while Billy was a bad boy, and every- | 


body hated him, and he was whipped by his master, and 


at last he rode in a cart to be hanged at Tyburn. | 


Hogarth’s moral to a story was written ina very large 
hand. In those days moralists had no compunction 
whatever. They liked to hang a thief. They gloried 
in recording that crime met its reward on the gibbet. 


often towards the dusk of evening. We took one of 
these religious novels from the tiny black shelves of a 
nursery a few days ago, and recognised a work which, 
for a quarter of a century, must have been blackening 
the dreams of many a poor little creature. It is called 
the Fairchild Family, by Mrs. Sherwood, and it has run 
It purports 
to describe the education of a family by thoroughly 
Evangelical parents. We say nothing of judicial fevers 
coming upon a baby of eight years old, for taking 
damsons without leave, or her “ dreadful dreams of the 
eye of God,” looking at her “terribly” for the same 
offence, but, in illustration of our remark on the lecture, 
will mention a “ gallows-lesson” we found in the book. 
The three children (who live in the country) have, at 
breakfast time, some child’s quarrel, and slap one another, 
adding some childish words of anger. The model papa 
wishes to correct such criminal habits, and says he shall 
take the children tosee “ asight which willdothem good.” 
The model mamma assents, but declines personal atten- 
dance. The father takes the little ones along walk through 
many a field (which suggests no lesson), and at length 
lifts them over a stile, and conducts them through an 
abandoned orchard, where the neglected grass had 
grown very high, and rank weeds are everywhere around. 
An air of stillness and solitude appals the children, but 
papa drags them on until a shut-up house is seen, and at 
last, amid circumstances of loneliness and terror—told 
with a care which would be commendable, but for the 
brutal purpose—the children come upon a gallows, upon 
which a man is hanging, in chains. His clothes are 
those of ordinary life, “but the jaw has dropped, the 
face is yellow, and so horrid that the children could not 
bear to look at it.” The man had, in a fit of passion, 
stabbed his brother. The papa tells the story to the 
shuddering children, as a warning of what they may 
come to if they slap one another, and after making 
them look well at the horrible corpse, they all kneel 
down by the gallows, and have an extempore prayer 
against murder and slapping. There is hardly an 
Evangelical family in England in which this lady’s 
works are not “the children’s library.” Mr. Thackeray 
is ahead of his age. We shall not be misunderstood in 
making these observations, which have of course no 
bearing upon the question of the punishment of death, 
but simply upon the making the exhibition a part of 
the educational process, as in the times Mr Thackeray 
was describing. 

The lecturer, alluding to Hogarth’s pictures, went 
into a lively and minute description of his principal 
works, “word painting” with a skill worthy of the 
artist he was dealing with. Marriage a la Mode he 
spoke of as the series containing Hogarth’s most care- 
fully elaborated moral, but he also described The Rake’s 
Progress, Industry and Idleness, and many of the 
single pictures, as those of Wilkes, and of Lovat, and 


of Churchill. In all the stories, he remarked, there 
was the one great lesson, that “ Bogy” was always 


A sort of 
interlocatory description of some scenes in the London of 
Hogarth’s time—a Lord Mayor's procession and a 
criminal’s passing to Tyburn—brought in a cleverly 
done contrast picture of the Tyburnia (the most 


“ respectable” place in all the world), and of the St. | 


Martin’s-le-Grand of the present time, somewhat in the 
vein of Mr. Macaulay’s celebrated chapter in his history. 
Duing justice to the historical value of Hogarth’s pictures 
and referring to the fact that he (like Liston) fancied him- 
self great in serious business, and spoke contemptuously 
of the Caracci and Corregio, offering ‘“ to paint against 
‘em for a hundred guineas,” he said that no man was 
ever less of a hero. He was a jolly Cockney, who 
loved his lass and his glass, and hated the French. 
The lecturer alluded to the immortal journey (in 1732) 
from the Bedford Arms to Rochester and Sheerness, as 
one of the “ jolliest ” trips ever performed, and remarked 
upon the self-complaisant air of the artist, who declared 


] 
| 











at the close of his life that he felt great pleasure in | 


thinking that he had never wilfully injured even an 
enemy. 
With Smollett he made rather short work, but gave 





| 
| 


all credit to the veteran, who had fought his way 
through great difficulties, for his kindliness and hospi- 
tulity towards his less stalwart brethren, and described 
him as one of those gallant Scottish cadets who have 
been so admirably depicted by Sir Walter Seott— 
noble-minded, poor, enduring, gallant, and ultimately 
successful from readiness and perseverance. Mr. 
Thackeray alluded to Smollett’s having done justice, in 
his history, to characters with whom he had been per- 
sonally in broil and battle; and in reference to his 
literary achievements, declared that ‘“ Humphrey 
Clinker” was the most laughable story which had ever 
been written. 

With Mr. Thackeray, Henry Fielding is obviously no 
small favourite. He dwelt with much unction upon 


| his manly, noble-looking figure, his dauntless courage, 


his wit, and his many loveable qualities; and he inter- 
ceded for him with an urgency which he refused to 
extend to Congreve. He admitted that he could not 
make a hero of him, that he got into debt, drank, and 
did other sad things, and had low tastes, but not a 
mean mind. But he liked virtuous men, honoured 
female innocence, had an eye that flashed on a rogue 
like a policeman’s lantern, did his duty, was adored by 
his family, and died at his work. He could not erect 
a statue to him in marble, with a toga, but preferred to 
show him in inky ruffles and with wine stains on his 
linen. 

Tom Jones, however, Mr. Thackeray had something 
to say against—we mean against the man, and not 
against one of the most wonderful books ever written. 
But the author had so fallen in love with his big-calved, 
broad-backed, dashing, gallant, blackguard of a hero, 
that he was blind to his faults. Sophia gave in much 
too soon, and Tom ought to have received much more 
punishment. Booth was better; inasmuch as he showed 
more signs of repentance, and was to be forgiven for 
the sake of the darling Amelia, a character to have 
created which was not only a literary triumph, but a 
good action. As for Joseph Andrews, there could be 
no doubt that Fielding felt an honest and hearty con- 
tempt for the puny Cockney bookseller, whose chaste 
maiden, Pamela, Fielding proposed to ridicule by 
creating the imaginary character of a chaste footman, 
Joseph. But he soon lost sight of the caricature, fell 
in Jove with his own creations, and wrote a charming 
book instead of a satire. Mr. Thackeray referred to 
Gibbon’s fine eulogy of Fielding, and observed that to 
be praised by such a man as Gibbon was like having 
one’s name written up in the dome of St. Peter's. 
After an eloquent tribute to the power of Fielding’s 
genius in creating a series of characters with every one 
of which we are as familiar us if we knew them per- 
sonally, and were to meet them presently in the park, 
he concluded by comparing the man’s gallant nature to 
that of one of those noble sea-captains we read of in old 
books, whose enduring heroism bids them cheer their 
crew and work their ship to the very last, and then, 
when all is lost, go down with the good vessel to which 
they have clung to the last. 

We need not remark upon the mode in which the 
lecture was received by an appreciating auditory. We 
may mention, however, that the hour of commencing 
having been altered, some disappointment was occasioned 
to subscribers who had not noticed the announcement 
of the alteration, and who arrived at the close. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET: SIGHT AND FAITH. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL 
The Day, the Light, are full of Life. Around 
*Tis visible motion everywhere : the sea 
Beats up against the bank ; activity 
Heaves on its bosom; and no spot is found 
On surge, ashore, in air, that seems to be 
Predestined to decay! The very ground 
That paves these leafy uplands, rife with glee 
Of birds and bees and midges in the sun, 
Breathes wholesome incense ; but, when day is done, 
And night upon us, Life seems all forgot 
And swallowed up by gulfing thoughts of Death :— 
The grave-like silence brings before us, not 
Life, but the grave and its cold tenants !— Faith 
Sees more in these and them—Life in new worlds begun ! 








SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Necessity oF Sumpiicrry.— A proposition must 
be plain to be adopted by the understanding of a people. 
A false notion, which is clear and precise, will always 
meet with a greater number of adherents in the world 
than a true principle which is obscure or involved. 
Hence it arises that parties, which are like small com- 
munities in the heart of the nation, invariably adopt 
some principle or some name as a symbol, which very 
inadequately represents the end they have in view, and 
the means which are at their disposal, but without 
which they could neither act nor subsist. The govern- 
ments which are founded upon a single principle or a 
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single feeling arry is easily defined, are perhaps not | 
the best, but they are unquestionably the strongest and | 
the most durable in the world.—De Tocqueville. 


An Oswego journal, speaking of the revolution in | 


female costume, says, “ Quite an excitement was pro- 
duced at the steamboat landing the day before yesterday, 
at the appearance of a couple of ladies with the short 
Turkish dress. They were travelling in company with 


gentlemen, and were evidently people of cultivation. A | 
revolution in female costume is undoubtedly in prepara- | 


tion. ‘There can be nothing more ungraceful than the 
long drabbling dresses which sweep the streets and steps 
wherever ladies move. As a matter of personal comfort 
the Turkish dress must be most agreeable, in addition 
to its beauty.” During an anti-slavery convocation at 


Syracuse, again, “ Mrs. Burleigh and the two Misses | 


Burleigh, the wife and daughters of the poet Burleigh, 
entered the meeting. 
costume that is now being adopted by the ladies. The 


They were dressed in the new | 


J OURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


SUMMER oWeenenen” AND THEIR SPIRIT oO! 
RrvALry.—It is, perhaps, not so well known as it ought 
to be, though I have already hinted at it, that the 
nightingale, when in confinement, is a most cruelly 


jealous bird—jealous not only of his master or mistress 


noticing any other bird than himself—but jealous of 
his own tribe. His motto is—Aut Cesar, aut nullus. 
He will a’mit no rival near the throne. Hence, to keep 
two of these birds in one room would be ridiculous. 
The same extraordinary failing prevails in most of our 
“warblers.” If out-done in song they frequently fall 

lead” from off their perches. Some of these rival 


musicians, be it known, do not weigh a quarter of an | 


ounce! When, therefore, it is considered desirable to 
keep several nightingales, let each occupy a separate 
apartment. By this precaution, n y one of the 





| birds will be put down or silenced, will sing 
without having his temper ruffled. Tt Pes sometimes, a 


upper garment was close fitting, and reached to the | 


knees. Underneath were loose trousers reaching to the 


straw hats crowned all. The eyes of the meeting were 
immediately turned towards the ladies. They walked 
up leisurely through the aisle, took their seats upon the 
platform, and entered into conversation with Abby Kelly, 


W. L. Garrison. 
The velvet moss will grow on the sterile rock. 


CHAUCER AND THE Exutpitron.—Chaueer, it 
would seem, possessed a prophetic faculty in his pr e- 
figuration of this palace of glass. The passages we 
quote — in the House of Fame, in the introduction 
to which, the poet describes it as a vision, and spe- 
culates upon the causes of dreams, affirming his inability 
to decide whether 

* Spirits have the might 

To make folks dream o’night, 

Or if the soul of proper kind 

Be so perfect as men find 

That it wote what is to come.” 

“ As I slept,” he goes on to say, 
“] dreamt I was 

Within a temple made of glass, 

In which there were more images, 

Of gold standing in sundry stages, 

In more rich tabernacles, 

And with jewels more pinnacles, 

And more curious portraitures, 

And quaint manner of figures 

all gold work than Is caw ever.’ 


* 
- Then saw 1 stand on ae side 
Straight down to the doors wide 
From the dais many a pillar 
Of metal that shone out full and clear.” 
+ . * > 


“Then gan I look about and see 
That there came ent’ring in the hall, 
A right great company withal, 

And that of sundry regions 

Of all kinds of conditions, 

That dwelt in earth beneath the moon, 
Poor and rich.” 
+ > * > 

Such a great congregation 

Of folks as I saw roam about, 
Some within and some without, 
Was never seen nor shall be more !” 


So palpable a coincidence is, to say the least of it, very 
curious. 





WIT OF THE TOWN. 


“Ma, what is the reason son all the gentlemen wear 
moustaches when the opera is here?” ‘*‘ All owing to 
the Italian airs, I suppose, my child.” 

MIND your P’s anp Q’s.—This phrase was, 1 
believe, originally, ‘Mind your towpées and your 
queues,” the toupée being the artificial locks of hair on 
the head, and the queue the pigtail of the olden time. 
There used to be an old riddle as follows:—Who is the 
best person to keep the alphabet in order ? Answer.— 
A barber, because he ties up the guewe and puts toupées 
in irons.— Notes and Queries. 

A Lapy “RESOLVED TO BE FREE” AND EAsy.— 
Mrs. Bloomer, editor of the Lily, has adopted the “ short 
dress and trouse rs,” and saysin her paper of this month 
that many of the women in that ph (Seneca Falls) 
oppose the change; others laugh; others still are in 


t £ 


hard matter to restore the serenity of one of these 
ankle. The feet were enclosed in buskins, and gipsy | 


“enraged musicians.” Even then, his rage smoulders! 
— William Kidd, in the Gardener's Chronicle. 

In a paper in the last number of the Jewish periodical, 
a recent traveller in Abyssinia states that he has dis- | 





| covered a tribe of Jews in that country. They are 
George Thompson (M.P. for the Tower Hamlets), and | 


called Falasha. Their chief priest, the Rabbi Yshaq 
(Isaac), told the traveller that they first entered the 


| country in the time of King Solomon, and that they have 
| uninterrupted traditions, though no written history, of 





favour; ‘‘and many have adopted the dress.”” She | 
closes the article upon the subject as follows :—‘‘ Those | 


who think we look ‘ queer’ would do well to look back 
a few years, to the time when they wore 10 or 15 lbs. 
of petticoat and bustle around the body, and balloons 
on their arms, and then imagine which cut the queerest 
figure—they or we. We care not for the frowns of over 
fastidious gentlemen ; we have those of better taste and 
less questionable morals to sustain us. If men think 
they would be comfortable in long, heavy skirts, let 
them Led them on; we have no objection. We are 
more comfortable without them, and so have left them 
off. We do not say that we shall wear this dress and 
no other, but we shall wear it for a common dress ; and 
we hope it may become so fashionable that we may 
wear it at all times and in all places without being 
thought singular. We have pnt become so attac hed 
to it that we dislike changing toa long one.”—New 
York Post, 





the principal events that have occurred to them since 
that remote period. Their religious rites and belief are 
the same in substance as those of the European Jews, 
but some of their doctrines are quasi-Christian. Indeed, 
they say that it was from them that the early Chris- 
tians took some of their customs and points of belief 
They have a tradition of St. Paul having been in com- 
munication with them, and they hold him in great 
respect. They never, it seems, quitted their own 


country, and were shocked at the idea of going to sea | 


in ships. “ How at sea,” they asked, “can the Sabbath | 
be respected?” They know little or nothing of Europ 
but on being told that a vast number of —_ fellow 
believers resided in it, expressed pleasure, and sent them 
their fraternal good wishes. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTH. 
Turrer.—On the 16th July, at Albury, Surrey, the wife of 
Martin F. Tupper, Esq., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Bravuroy.—On the 12th July, Mr. Beaufoy, whose name has | 


long been identified with acts of liberality in the cause of 
education. 

Bett.—On the 13th May, Mr. T. S. Bell, late a student in the 
Government Schoo! of Design, who, on the recommendation 
of Sir Richard Westmacott, R. A., was sent out in Novem- 
ber last, by the Trustees of the British Museum, to act as 
draughtsman under the direction of Mr. A. H. Layard, in 
carrying on his excavations amongst the ruins of Nineveh, 
was unfortunately drowned near Bavian, whilst bathing in 
the river Gomal, about forty-two miles from Mossul. 

Burrorp.—On the 17th July, at her residence, 35, Camden- 
road-villas, Camden New-town, Elizabeth Monimia, aged 
58, wife of Robert Burford, Esq., proprietor of the Pano- 
rama Royal, Leicester-square. 

DAGUERRE.—On the 10th July, in Paris, in his 62nd year, 
M. Daguerre, whose name is for ever associated with one 
of the most refined applications of Science to the Arts. 
The Daguerreotype process was published by him in the 
autumn of 1839, specimens of the results obtained having 
been exhibited in Paris in January of the same year. The 
whole of Europe were astonished at their beauty, and every 
one applauded the liberality of the French Government in 
granting to Daguerre a pension of 6,000 frances for his dis- 
covery. Daguerre was celebrated as a dioramic painter, 
and by ingenious contrivances he had succeeded in produc- 
ing many very extraordinary effects in his pictures. His 
system of opaque and transparent painting was published 
by the French Government along with processes of the 
Daguerreotype. 

LincarD —Recently, at his residence, Hornby, aged 81, 
Dr. Lingard, the celebrated historian. For some length of 
time he had been breaking up. and, for the last few weeks, 
a fatal result has been daily expected. 

Witiis.—On the 19th July, aged 46, the y 
Master of the Grammar School, and Pre 


of Ludlow. 











PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR. 


AN association has been formed, of which Lord Ash- 
burton, Sir Roderick Murchison, Baron Charles Dupin, 
Herr von Viebahn, and other distinguished Englishmen 
and foreigners are members, for the purpose of inducing 
the Governments of their respective countries to establish 
a low and uniform rate of postage on letters to and 
from all parts of the world. ropos 
that the whole postage on foreign letters shall be pre- 
paid in all countries, by means of postage stamps, and 
according to one uniform scale of weights 


The associat 

















| List of Nev ew Books. 


Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Thucydides, Book I., English Notes, 





5s. 6d. cloth. 

Bacons’ Essays, by Dr. Spiers, 12mo. 3s. cloth 

Barnes’s Notes on the Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. S. Green, 
4s. cloth 

Bodenstedt's Morning Land, from the German, by Wad- 
dington, 21s. 

Bohn's Cheap Series, ‘‘ Lamartine’s Stone-Mason of St. Point, 
Is. 6d. 

Brewer's (Rey. Dr.) Guide to Scientific Knowledge, 6th edit. 
3s. 6d. 

















bell's Pleasures of Hope, with Gray and Collins, 2s. cl. 
Carpenter's (Mary) Reformatory Schools for the Children of 
Dangerous Classes, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Translations of Epistles of Clement of Rome, 
. 12s. 
Chil 1 s Guide to Knowledge, by a Lady, 20th edit. enlarged, 





3s. 
Cc hrist lan Arn ed (The) fep. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Com ion to Sunday Services of the Church, 18mo. 3s 6d. 
Ce nd Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. L, 





Corfe’s (Dr. Geo.) The Physiognomy of Diseases, 
Cousin’s Elements of Psy¢ hology, translated by 





Croly’s (Rey. G.) Scenes from Scripture, with other Poems, 


r Displayed, Vol. I., 4to. 42. 4s. 
* Exercis s for the Senses, 18mo. 1s. ; 
,’ 18mo. ls. 6d 

plete, in { Books, 2s. 6d. 


Dalyeli’s Power of th Creat 
Darton's School Li ry 
*Haas’s (J.) Introduction to Frencl 

Davidson's Instrumental Gems, Co 
each. 

De Porquet's Spanish Phrase-Book, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Donaldson (J.) on Soil and Manure, 12mo. ls. swd. 

Dowers’ Schoo! iin new edition, with 43 Maps, royal 8yo. 
12s. bds. 

Dudley's Metallum Martis, or Ir 
2s. 6d. 

Edmunds’s Sermons in Village Church, in Diocese of Durham 
5s. 

Finlay’s (G.) History of Greece, 1204-1461, 8vo., 12s. el. 

Fletcher’s The Bible the Great Exhibition of All Nations, 
ls. 6d. 

Fly Fishing in Salt and Fresh Water, with 6 Plates, 8yo. 
7s. 6d. el. 

Freeman’s (J J.) Tour in South Africa, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. el 

Gilpin’s (Rev. W.) Me Extracts from Writings, 
10s. cl 














m made with Pit Coal, &., 





| Guesses at Truth, Ist series, 4th edit. fep. 6s. cl. 
{| Hahnem nn’ s Lesser Writings, translated by Dr. Dudgeon, 


Travellers in Deyon and Cornwall, new edit. 





Handel's Messiah, arranged in Vocal Score, by Dr. Clarke, 
Hitchcock's (Dr. , The Relig 





n of Geology, &c., crown 8yo. 





7s. cl 
Holt’s (H.) Genius of the French Language, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 
Hunt's Universal Y: = List for 1851, oblong, 4s. bound. 
Ladies’ Con Vol. ILI., small folio, 10s. cl. gilt. 





1, 
Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France, Divisions I. and II., post &vo. 2s. each, Vol. I., 5 
Lay Member's Guide in Visiting Sick and Poor, crown 8yo. 





Le Breton’s French Scholar's First Book, 10th edit, 12mo. 3s 

Legend of Généviéve, with Tales and Poems, by Delta, 
12mo. 5s. cl 

Lindsey’s (W. H.) Season at Harwich, with Excursions by 
Land and Water, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 

Little Henry's Holiday at Great Exhibition, square 16mo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 
Lyt ton's (Sir E. 
3. 6d. cl 
Ww Arthur's Seale of Medicines for Merchant Service, 12me. 

2s. 6d. 
|} Maclaren's (J.) Improved System of Practical Book-keeping, 
5th edit. 12 1s. 6d. bd. ; Set of Ruled Books for do, Is. 6d. 
Mayhew’ lon Labour and the London Poor, Vol. I. 5s.6d 
Mimpriss’s (R.) Treasury Harmony of the Four Gospels 
10s. 6d. el. 
Notes and Queries, Vol. III., 4to. 9s. 6d. cl. 
Obstinate Jack ; a Tale for the Young, by Uncle George, 8d. 
Palby’s Brief Sketch of Anglican Church in India, 12mo. 3s. 
Palour Library, Vol. LXXIIL., Gri er ‘The Rivals,” and 
‘ Tracy’s Am ition;” Vol. LXIIL, ‘John Marston Hall, 
». ls. bds., ls. Gd. e} 





Maltravers, cheap edit. cr. 8vo 



















Petite Cuisiniere. by C. E. D., 12mo. 1s. cl. ; 
Pharmacopeeia of the United States of America, 8vo. 16s. cl 
Plint's (T.) Crime in England, its Relation, Character, &c. 








re al 
| os. cl 
Poor Henry, from German of Dr. Barth, trans. by Jackson, 
ls. 6d. 
Popular Introduction to Study and Practice of Chess, 6s, 


Popular Library, ‘“‘ Lamartine’s Stone-Cutter of St. Point,” 
fep. Is. 

Railway Library, ‘‘ Ward's Jasper Lyle; a Tale of Kafirland,” 

Richardson’s( Rev. J.) The Real Exhibitors Exhibited, fep. 2s 

Riego’s (Mdlle.) The Crochet Book, 10th series. square, Is 

Rock’s (D.) Hierurgia, ill satrated, : nd edit. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Routledge’s Standard Novels, Vol ‘ Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter, and House of Seven Ga les,” 2s. 6d. cl 

Sandy's Consuetudines Kantiz, a History of Gavelkind, 8yo. 
15s. cl. 

Sharp’s (S.) Handbook of Burghley House, 8vo. 3s. swd. 

Skene’s (J. H.), Three Eras of Ottoman History, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Spiers’s (Dr.) French School Dictionary, 12mo. 7s, 6d. bd. 

Spillan’s Prescriber’s Pharmacopceia, 32mo. 4s. cl. 

Squire’s The Three Pharmacopeeias Translated, royal 8yo. 
12s. el. 

Stepping Stane to the Frenc . 

Fannahill’s (R.) ce ical We 














Tales from the Arabi n Nights 


P. Eden, Vol. 1X., 8vo 





T.) The Inquisition Revealed, 12mo. 5s. cl, 
rary, No. V., * Will liam Pitt,” by Macaulay, Ls. 
tise on the Aeropleustic Art; ur, Navigation in the Air, 


a. 





2 
} 


Vang ch in’s Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons, 


es of Unive , trans. by Dr. Behr, 9s. 
(Lady E. S.) Honour to Labour, a Lay of 1851. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[ Aveust 1, 


SALTS. NEI a So ere 











HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BAnKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York 
Actuary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSUR ANCES, ¢ to the 
listinction which is made between MaLE and FemaLe Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Pren r Insuring 100/. 


| 














}% > | A MALE. | A FEMALE Be AMA . | A FEMALE. 
aS = 
es Whole LifePremiums.|| ¢ ife Premiums. 
ees Zs. a & s d. is d, £ $8. ¢ 
10 Xe 2 1 5 4 46 Bak © 3 3 2 
13 98 38 Be ee. 50 419 313 3 
16 1 1) 1 810 53 $11 6 42 6 
20 114 4 Jil 6 6 5 4 0 $14 0 
93 117 0 . Aas. © 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 20 3] 116 2] 6& 2 £& Os] 6, OS 
30% 9 5 0 119 9 66 8 4 0 7 in $ 
33 2 8 ¢ 2 210 70 10 0 4 7 € 
36 213 0 26 4 73 1116 2,;11 2 6 
40 319 9 212 0 76 13 19 
43 36 $ 217 2 80 15 12 lo 
* ExampLe.—A Gentleman whose ed 30, 
may insure 1,0007, payable on his dece: ual pay- 
ment of ; anda Lady of the cure 
the sam L 1 annual payment of | 
P rospt tuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ind every information may t the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Ager ts. 





INSURANCES 


the most moderate 


FIRE 


1 by this company, on 


Are also effected 











terms. 
Agents are wanted in those towns wher tments 
have been mad Applications to be m W.I 
: TE NRY 


y and Secretary, Yer 
sllington-street, Strand, Agent fox 


NEWMAN, Actus 
DINSDALE, 12, W« 


London 


h ta ITE prep 
AW REVE RSION ARY INTEREST 
AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 257. each. Not more than 1/. to be cailed for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number shares were subscribed ; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
y of now proc e -eding x tc > complet te the esta lishment of a 














basther pacer arly ‘adventa geous cil ance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 
Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law 
Reversionary inters st and Investment Soc iety at a compara- 

iff ost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- 
ety ves ‘the use of its 
the creat expense of 
thus immense increasing the 









ar flourishing so: 








a separate establishment, 
profits of a Reversionary Inte 
The plan is shortly as follows :— 
1. The Zaw Rev neeany Interest ay 
to be formed of hold 

2s. Gd. per pots are. 





t Society. 





i Investment Society 
rs of shares of 25/. each. Deposit, 











9. Calls not to exeeed ll. per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. | 

3 The business to be conduct ed 3 the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Pro Assurance and 
Trust Society, but entirely inct society, with 
distinct books, accounts, &c. 

4. The Profession to have the advantag ir commis- 
sion on all business its members may ng to the office. 

5. To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 





Interests and Policies of Assurance 
onary Interests into ) 
n for imme e 







for Revers_onary 
with an option of converting Rever 
present income, so as to make prov 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrat 

6. For persons having money which they desire to inve st 

oon 1 Syewy 4 and profitably, and in any sum, small o 
large, there is no such safe and adv: us sound 
doing so than in such a society which aiff rs from all 
pend in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with aecuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as wanted, to be pro- 
fitably « mployed, Any pe be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients as a 
desirable investment. 

It is remarkable that wh ile boasting g of so many flouri 
Assurance Offices, the Leg m has not yets 
to secure for itself the s lvantages 
from a Reve nelowe ry In — Society. That defect w ily now 
be supplied under peenliarly favoural yle circumstances. 

Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigr at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Esse d. 


cements. 








-rsons 















FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversion 
and Investment Society. 
GENTLEMEN,—Be pleased to allot ne 
the Society on the Terms named in the prospectus. 
Yours, &c. 
NGMRC 00.00.0065 cece cece Sid toh 
NOU 55 witaree 04 60 20 00a CUSaR Os wa0s08 


shares in 


+} 1 
3 the socie ty 





i the expenses 





| Minute. 
| order.— Price 





, Was persuaded by Mr. 


PVQUITY AND LAW LIFE 


4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


| London, and Law Society’s Rooms, Manchester. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior Esq., Master in Ch wed 
C. P. Cooper, Eaq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S 
George Capron, Esq. 

The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this Society. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra gnan are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided 
every fift h year among the Assured. At the first Division to 
the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
above fifty per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED. 

















MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Sh PROCESS of ICE BEING 

MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 
elicited fi om Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 
Us approval and unbounded astonishment, by 
tS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 
e the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 
MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
rt Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and for Coc ling 
¢., at a trifling cost. 

BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER, 
FUNNEL, 

ENAMELLED WINE REI 
pagne, &c 

MASTERS’S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FRE EZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ict from Spring 
W ‘ater in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate, 
ri , and upwards. 

( OOLING DECANTER, or CLARET 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &c. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
ce, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
of Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
ZRATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
ration, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious effervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
35s. to 6/. 6s. 
and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 

STREET 


’ 


BY HER 







ICE PERCOLATING 


RIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 





JUG.—COOLING 

















Soda Water, 


MASTERS 


Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. 
“CURES FOR THE UNCURED. _ 
E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Leiter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850. 
To Professor HoLLoway. 


&1r,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Rheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give your medicines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored. to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known in this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 2ith regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 


A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 


One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
=~ ru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 

-ars; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
c vffect acure. Not succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
Joseph P. Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, to try 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was done, and 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a proportion 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, to the surprise of 
the whole medical profession. The name of the parent, from 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld. 





CURE OF 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar, 
London ; and by allrespectable Vendorsof Patent Medicine 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
, 4s. 6d., lls., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 











at the end of | 


| 


BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 

‘ the attainment of which is so desirable, may be 
obtained by HOVENDEN’S EXHIBITION COMPOUND 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as 
an article for the Toilet, will be found beautiful and unique 
Price 1s. 

Sold by all Hair Dressers, and at the Manufactory, 57 and 
58, Crown-street, Finsbury, London. 

N.B. Proprietor of the celebrated Extract of Lavender, 
price ls. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


OMESTIC SANITARY 

MEASURES.—Places in gardens rendered as comfort- 
able as the best constructed water-closets, by the PATENT 
HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any 
carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 17 Sold only at 
FIFE and Co.’s Scientifie Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden, London, sole depot for the Patent Hermeti- 
cally-sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1/. 48., 2/. 6s., 
and 3/.; also improved Portable Water Closets, with pump, 
cistern, and self-acting glass valve.—Orders by post attended 
to. 


NEW DISCOVER Y.— 
Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 


has introduced an entirely NEW DESCR TP TION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 








| They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 


distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound -_ useful in mastication. 

+ leet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 
Valuable, Newly-Invez nted 


very small Powerful 
WAISTCOAT-POCK GLASS, the size of a Walnut, to 
discern minute objects 





at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and 
to SporTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. 

TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
33 inches, with an extra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes forthe waist- 
coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and 
Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SPECTACLES; 
Invisible and all kind of Acoustic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 

Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, 
Albem: irle-street, Piceadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


K MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 
the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indi-sestion, 
Restoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of the 
Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affec- 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverha: npton ; and by all 








| Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 








out the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., 5s. 6d., 
lls., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2¢, 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray’s Pre} 
and to see that hisname is stamped on each label 
ink, as follows: —‘“‘James Murray, Physician to the 
Lieutenant.” 


saration,’’ 
in green 
Lord 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 

AMUEL,BROTHERS, MERCHA 
kJ TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts ; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, oa 
returning to their own nation, that the Mart of SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and ‘wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 14 superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1/. Is., 
making and trimmings, 29s. ; Coat complete, 22. 1s. For a 
Vest, < superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. l4d., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 32. 11s. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 21s. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s. to 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, &c. 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s. ; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, 16s. 6d. to 28s.; the Oxonian or 
Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or fancy doeskin trousers, 
9s. to 14s. ; all the new styles, 16s. to 22s. Boys’ hussar 
suits, 22s.; tunic suits, 21s.; jackets, 9s. 6d. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the 
Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free. 
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This day is published, ky W. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row, 
price 2s. bound, 
TREATISE on 
ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION, adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Private Tuition, on a new and improved | 
plan. The Part of Mensuration is acc eugene by Copper- 
plate Engravings. Eighth Edition. By S, P. REYNOLDS, 
Accountant and Teacher of Mathematics, 
Also, A KEY: containing the Questions, 
worked at length, Price 3s. bound, 


A youth of moderate 
arithmetical knowledge, 


intent on 
this to be one 


capacity, if 


will find of those 


PRACTICAL | 


works which will enable him to m ike a proficiency in learn- | 


ing, without any other aid.” ‘ This unpretending volume 
contains much valuable matter carefully digested.” ‘“ This 
little volume embodies a mass of instruction in a narrow 
compass.” 


| attached, 


Fifth Edition of WR IGHT’S | E TON G ‘REEK GRAMMAR, in 


English.—12mo. neatly bound, price 4s. 
HE ETON GREEE GRAMMAR, 
translated into English, with Additional Notes. By 
the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A.. Gian, 

The established character of the Eton Greek Grammar, and 
its adoption to so many of our principal schools, have in- 
duced the publisher to bring out this improved edition. 
Language simple and intelligible is here preferred to a more 











free or technical translation, the interpolations are few, 
cautiously made, and absolutely necessary; and the addi- 
tional notes embrace some important acquisitions lately 


made to our grammatical knowledge of the Greek Language. 
W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 


IBERTY: its STRUGGLES 
TRIUMPH ; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE 
by the late Revolutionary Movements in Europe. 
Rev. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, 
of ‘The Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” 
ments of the British Constitution,” 
&e. 

‘These spirited lines are addr ressed by an 
to the English people and their rulers. They contain high 
counsel, delivered w ith a gnity, e arnestness, and affection; 
and the poem is as strongly marked by its good sense as it is 
by the elevated tone in wae h its tuneful lines are rendered,” 
—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; 
fication varied ; the thoughts pure and original.” 
Conservative. 
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Hors and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 
Price One Shilling. 


Second: Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 4s. b eth, 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- 
SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the 
higher part of Education. 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume; one of the most graceful and useful of books.” 
Church and State Gazette. 

* A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under God's blessing, calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembraneer. 

*¢ Full of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London 
Literary Journal. 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience 
andintelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme 
she discusses.” — Weekly News. 

*‘The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 

of all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, 
based on religious faith.” —Christian Times. 


London: Lona MAN, Brown, GREEN and LoNGMANs. 


Rr iV. D. HU LBERT’S TREA T ISES. 
s -ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALLA, and 
EXTREME 

EDUCATION, 
VoL, price 3s. 

** Temperate and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- 
tion. * ° Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
but not such as the speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to 
desire: his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secu/ar 
knowledge as precursory to competent and needful Christian 
knowledge.’” —The Critic: London Literary Journal, 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 
disputes with great suecess upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sen- 
sible one.”— Woolmer’s Exeter Gaz vette. 

‘A few weeks ago we noticed « 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. 
writings—a practical ‘useful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordialiy recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 
about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily 
in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”— Portsmouth Times. 

“He writes a multitude of good things, and we sincerely 

wish them extensive circulation.”"—Christian Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 
works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of 
practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
ductions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we 
culated toafford not only instruct 
charm is its perspicuity; for he 
mysterious.”—The Era. 
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and ‘considerable powers of reflection and of reasoning to 
his task, and the volume will not be read without profit, 
ven by those who may dissent from his views.” 
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LAND that should be plac din the hands of a Child. 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 64. 1, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twe nty-four pages of Plates; orin cight Parts, 6d. each. 


Miss CORNER’S Accur 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern 
Authorities ; such as Grote, Thirlwall, ’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c.—Questions attached to each chapter, and the plan 
and style adopted which has met with so much success in 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with 

3s. bound in cloth. 
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accepted English and Foreign Mode ithorities. With 
Questions to each Chapt raC Chi 1ologic j rs ible Map 
of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. t d in clot ttered. 
DENMARK, § SW EDE N, and NOR WAY, 
with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPTRE; with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
including GREECE ; with three Historical Plates and a Map, 
3s. 6d. bound. 

POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE; 


with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


ITALY and SWITZERLAND; with 
three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. ; 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM; with two 
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1 Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 
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bound, the sixth edition, enla rz d, of 
The PLAY GR: (MMA \R. By Miss 
| CORNER. 
Also, at the same ce, with Map, 


EVERY CHIL D'S HISTOR Y of 


ENGLAND. (Asa Junior Class Book.) 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 
price ls. paper cover, and ls. 6d. cloth. By ANNA MARIA 





SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. : 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy ng hism of the 
useful information, ls. 6d. bound in cloth 

CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY rUIDE 
to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Gl rbes, seven — 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, ls. 6d. bound. 


most 
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Preparing for publication, at WOODLEY’S Somerset County 
Lithographic and Letter-press Printing Offices, Taunton, 


HE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 
A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Proprietors of these Polkas 
have thought that in these days of “ Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing ; 
under this impression they have determined to issue the serie 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which they have every reason to 
well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfully dedicated. This “‘ Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry” was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open tweive months, on the expiration of which it 
will “ positively close.” Tickets, Single ( The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions alre ady announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM. Mr. J. G. JOYES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. St )MMERHAYE Ss, 
Miss A. W————,, and Mr. WOODLEY. 
The work will be printed on full-sized 
the Pianoforte, each Po'ka being separa 
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highly-ornamented title-page The one issued is by Mr. 
PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Wooptey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, BEALF, and Co., 
Regent-street. 
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,OVED METHOD OF TEACHING ETYMOLOGY. 
New Edition, carefully revised, 12mo., pp. 156, 

price ls. 6d. cloth, 
HE CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLO- 


GICAL SPELLING-BOOK ; exhibiting (in addition to 





their Orthography and Accentuation) the Etymol , and 
Primary and Present Meanings, of above 8,000 of the most 
useful English Words; and furnishing a Key to many more. 


With a Preliminary Lesson on Etymology: and numerous 
Notes on the History and Application of Particular Words; 
on a plan caleulated to exercise the judgment and aid the 
memory of the learner. By JAMES A. CHRISTIE, C.S 


C.P., Master of the Duke of Bedford’s School, : 


Milton 





Abbott, Devon. 

The remarkable favour with which this work has been 
received—as evinced by its rapid sale—by the numerous 
te timonies to its utility which the Author has received from 
Principals of Training Colleges, Inspectors of Sch¢ Is, and 

1entary Teachers—and by the unanimous approval of 
the Educational Press—has induced him to bestow the 
utmost care on the revision of the present edition 

*.* Specimen Pages will be forwarded on application t 


the Author, Milton Abbot, Devon. 


London: Loneman and Co 
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‘FRE FOURTH EDITION of COX 


and LLOYD'S LAW and PRACTICE of the COUNTY 











COURTS, as amended by the new Rules d Statutes, 
divided into 15 Books, and comprising all the Forms, the 
Cases decided to this time, the Statutes, and Instructions for 
Officers, Practitioners and Suitors. Price 18s. cloth. By 


EDWARD W. COX 


LLOYD, Esquires, 
rs-at-Law. 


y and MORGAN 
Sarriste 
County Courts CHronicte Office, 


29, Essex-street, 


In the press, 





PHE SIXTH EDITION of THE 
LAW and PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION and of 
ELECTIONS. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barri 
Law. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

This Work contains all the Statutes and Cases decided to 
this time; with full Instructions for the “ment of 





Reglsti 


ation, and the conduct of an Election. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES A¢ 
Just published, 
HE NEW FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
ACT of 1850, with Introduction, Notes, and a copious 
Index. By WitniaM Paterson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of “ Joint-Stock Companies Act,” &c. Price 1s. 6d. 
boards; 2s. cloth; 3s. half-bound ; 3s. 6d. bound. 
Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office. 


London 
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ERMANENT MARKING INK. 
Tae original, and by far the best, requiring 
preparation, offers the surest means of protection for « y 
variety of household linen and wearing apparel against loss 





or mistake, for which reason be careful to ask for the genuine 
article, prepared by the inventor, JOHN BOND, 2x, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most ch 





Price is. a bottle. 


ANT AGONISTIC TO EMP IRIC ISM. 


\ EDICAL AID, by Stating Facts.— 
A FORMULA (expressed in Latin and English), of high 
repute, established on a Forty-five Years’ Practice, for any 
Disorder Human Flesh is Heir to, will be forwarded, with a 
Pamphlet containing numberless cases. Dedicated to the 
Right Rev. Bishop oF Moray anp Ross. By Dr. THOMAS 
BRADLEY, Prospect House, Leigh, Essex.—Eighteen Stamps ‘ 


POYAL VICTORIA FELT 

\ CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom, 

The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing 
&e. &e 

Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-r vad, 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love- lane, Wood-s treet, L 
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GOUT, INDIGESTION, NERVOUS DEPRESSION, & 


[ R. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENA L 


PILLS, as their name Renal (or the kidneys) indicates, 
are the most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for 
the above dangerous complaints, and diseases of the kidneys 
and organs therewith connected generally, which, if neg- 
lected, frequently end in fistula, stone in the bladder, and a 
lingering death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of 
spirits, incapacity for Society, study, or business, giddiness, 
drowsiness, sleep without refreshment, nervousness, and in- 
(as is often the case) arising from, or com- 
bined with renal diseases, they are unequalled By theit 
salutary action on the stomach, they correct bile and indi- 
gestion, purify and promote the renal secretions— thereby 
preventing the forms ation of stone, and establishing for life 
the healthy functions of all these organs.— May be « btained 
it 1s. 19d, 2s 9d., 48, 6d., 11s., and 33s, per box, ugh all 
medicine vendors in the three kingdoms ; or should any 
difficulty occur, they will be sent free on receipt of the price 
in postage stamps by Dr. De Roos.—N.B. Persons wishing t¢ 
syinp- 
usual fee of 1/., by post-office order, 
Address, WALTER De Roos, 
M.D., 35, Ely-place, Holborn-hill, London, where he may b« 
personally consulted from 10 till 1, and 5 till 8, Sunday ex- 
cepted, unless by previous arrangement. 


tioners, and medicine vendors. 
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toms, &c., with the 
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Just "published, Two Vols., fep. 8v0., 
Y | ‘ALES of the MOUNTAINS ; 
SOJOURNS in EASTERN BELGIUM 


WituiaM Picxerine, 177, Piccadilly. 


or, 





This day is published, 
Ts J ‘ ‘ Y | r e 
OHN’S CLASSICAL CATA 
LOGUE, comprising all the principal editions of the 
Greek and Latin Classics, Translations and Commentaries, 
with prices annexed ; royal 8vo. half morocco, price 2s. 6d. 
Allowed to purchasers. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden. 





ust publis che d, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., a Third Edition of 


Te GENIUS OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By H. HOLT. 

The exercises in this work have been selected 
ranged with considerable skill.’’—Atheneum. 

London: E. T. WurrF1e tp, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 


NOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PARTS, at 3s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to IIL, price 17. 19s. 6d.feachf; and Vol. TV., price 
17. 16s. cloth Sonrhe, are now ready. Part XLIX. is thisday 
published 

e had of 


and ar- 


the proprietor, Joun E. Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, 
Lambeth, and of all Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTOR Y OF GR EECE. 
In One Vol., crown 8yo., price 98., 


HE HISTORY OF~ GREECE, 
from the Earliest Records to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, including a sketch of the Geography of Greece, 
and Dissertations on Greek Mythology, on the Heroic Age, 
on the Early Painters and Sculptors, and on the Social Con- 
tion of the Greek People. ‘By E. POCOCKE, Esq., Sir 
THOM 4S N. TALFOURD, D.C.M., one of the Justices of Her 
Maj esty’ s Court of Common Pleas, the late J. T. RUTT, 
1 the Rey. J. B. OTTLEY, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel 
ge, Oxford. Illustrated by 140 wood-engravings by 
SaRG ENT and GouLpD. 
Forming Volume XV. of the Caninet EpiTI0n of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Gnrirrin and Co., London and Glasgow. 


MANUAL OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. Price 2s. 
TOTICES OF SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS in ENGLISH CHURCHES, from the 
Norman Period to the Present Time. With Illustrations, 
By W. HASTINGS KELKE, Rector of Drayton Beauchamp. 
“Such a manual as Mr. Kelke’s is most useful. Every 
kind of memorial monument is touched on.” —Britannia,. 

“It isa very Interesting work, evincing considerable re- 

‘ch, and enriched with a profusion of woodcut illustra- 
i *"—Church of England Magazine. 

a «Many persons may learn more from these unpretending 
‘Notices’ than by wading through the greater number of 
cumbrous volumes which treat on the subject.” — Bucks 
Herald. 

London : 





had Cox, 13,1 King William-street, Strand. 


NEW WORKS PU UBLISHED BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
HE EMIGRANTS MANUAL, 
embracing the latest and most trustworthy information 
on the subject of Emickation. It is also issued in Parts, 
each referring to a distinct Field of Emigration. 
AUSTRALIA me 
NEW ZEALAND, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, ke. . ls. 
BRITISH AMERICA, & UNITED STATES of AMERIC A ls. 
EMIGRATION in its PRACTICAL APPLICATION to 
{INDIVIDUALS and COMMUNITIES . ; , ls, 


Price 3s. cloth boards, 


SECOND GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes in English. By CARL EDUARD AUE, Ph. D., 
German Master in the High School of Edinburgh. Forming 
one of the Volumes of the ‘‘ German Section of Chambers’s 
Educational Course.” 

W. and R. Cuampenrs, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., 
Amen Corner, London; D. N. Bia Glasgow; J. 
M‘Guasuan, Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers. 





W AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 
Now ready, 
YOOR HENRY, from the German 
of Dr. BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, 
Esq., with Engravings on Wood, and Illuminated Wrapper 
in Gold. 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following: 
BIBLE 
‘* Chick-seed Without Chick-weed,” &c., 
3. FIRESIDE VERS® 
HOWITT, with Eight Ilustrationg p 
4. PARLEY’S JUVE 
BOYS and GIRLS, Illustrated with Plates printed in Oil 
Colours. 
PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and 
with Illustrations on Wood. 
PARLEY’S 
with Illustrations on Wood. 
CHILD’S OWN 
Mrs. JERRAM. 
and GILBERT. 
8. CHILD’S OWN 
Second Series, ditto, ditto. 
London: Darron and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 


with Illustrations. 


S, by MARY 


in Oil Colours. 
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| read and sound scholar ; 


STORIES, by the Author of | 





TALES for | 


WONDERS of EARTH, 


STORY-BOOK, by | 
First Series, Nlustrated by S. WILLIAMS | 


Just published, price 1s., 

HE BIBLE and INFIDELITY. | 

THREE LECTURES at the Assembly Rooms, Not- 

By the Rey. T. COLLISSON, A.B. 

WertTHEm™ and Co.; Nispet and Co. 
Nottingham: DEARDEN. 


tingham. 
London : 





Just published, 
HE CATHOLIC CHURCH OUR 
REFUGE.—TWO SERMONS by WM. N. ST. LEGER 
(published by request.) To Dr. NicnoLas Wiseman, Bishop 
of the Romish Communion, now schismatically exercising 
episcopal functions within the Diocese of London, and traitor- | 
ously styling himself Archbishop of Westminster, these 
Sermons are commended by the Preacher. 
London: W. Pickerte, Piceadilly 
ist published, price 6d., 
PASTOR’S REFLECTIONS on a 
Vv aww! . the GR RE AT EXHIBITION of 1851. A | 
SERMON Pr ied in St. Mary's Chure h, Bilston, and St. 
George's, Wolve ampton. By the Rey. J. B. OWEN, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, ston. 
WERTHEIM and MactnTosn, London. 
Wol verham} ton. 


S. Simpson, 


Just published, 12mo. cl loth, price 6s. 6d. 


HE MORNING STARS; a Treatise 
(en permanence) rested by the Great Exhibition | 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations. By the Rey. W. 
PASHLEY, M.A., Curate of Sedgeberrow. 
London: T. 





as suge 


HatcuHarD, 187, Piccadilly. 


price 2s. 6d. (by post, 3s.) 


TH hm ro ale + | 
HREE SERMONS on the LESSON | 

in the OR DE R for the BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
With a Critical Ay ix in support of a New Version of the 
Twenty-ninth V ers By WILLIAM MILLS, D.D., formerly 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Incumbent of the Chapel 
of St. John’s Hospital ; and Head Master of the Exeter Free 
Grammar School. 


In 8yo., 


en 


Paul’s Church-ye ard, and Water 
and Honpen, Exeter. 


RIVINGTONS, St. 
SPREAT 


loo-place ; 


MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, 
Just published, printed in Lithography, price 17. 5s. each, 
Parts L, IL, and LL of 


{IFTEEN ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
adapted for the Pulpit. By an EMINENT DIVINE 
of the Church of England. 

“These Sermons are evidently the production of a well- 
and, what is of more importance, 
of having been written by a good man in a truly Christian 
spirit, professing sound views in doctrine, and gifted with the 
happy talent of imparting such to others.” 

Also, may be had, the Second and Third Portions of 


SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, 
Twenty in each +9 12. 10s. each. 
. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 


of 


SMALL ‘BOOKS ON “GR E SAT SU 'BJEC CTS. 
Just published, fep. 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 

+ 1 “ Onn . 5 
N THE STATE OF MAN 
SUBSEQUENT to the PROMULGATION of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Part L—Embracing the Period from the Birth 
of Christ to the Death of Constantine the Great, being 

No. XLX. of ‘“‘ Small Books on Great Subjects.” 

‘Tt will be my object in the present work to trace the 
reciprocal effect of Christianity on the people and the laws, 
and of these on Christianity. I shall endeavour to give a 
fair view of the doctrines and customs of the Church in 
every century, from contemporary writers, and thus afford 
the reader means of judging for himself on those questions | 
of ancient practice which are now so often mooted.” — 
Author's Preface, 

WILLIAM PiIcKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 








Price 8s. 6d., small edition, 2s. 6d., per Post, 3s. 6d., 


ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
) BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC COUGH, LOSS of VOICE, | 
and various Affections the Lungs, Trachea, Uvula, | 
Larynx, and Throat successfully treated by Medicated Inha- 
lations, or Remedies directly applied to the seat of disease. 
By ALFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D., 7, Suffolk-place, Pall- 
Mall. 
“The treatment pointed out is simple and natural, and 
beyond all doubt, singularly efficacious.—Literary Journal. 
““We strongly recommend to all, who are suffering from 
any chest affection, an attentive perusal of this work.— 
John Bull. 
emesis and Manewatt, Paternoster-row. 
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AND GENUINE EDITIONS. 


WFUL DISCLOS URES of MARIA | 


MONK, of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, Montreal, with an 
APPENDIX, containing Sequel to the Narrative, and General 
View of the Subject. Also a SupPpLeMENT, giving more Par- 
ticulars of the Nunnery and Grounds, Revised by the Rev. 
J.J. SLOCUM. Third Edition, Mlustrated by a Plan and 
Elevation of the Nunnery, &c. In 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

Il, 

CONFIRMATION of MARIA MONK’S 
DISCLOSURES ; preceded by a Reply to the Priests’ Book. 
By the Rev. J, J. SLOCUM. To which is added FURTHER 
DISCLOSURES by MARIA MONK, and Her Visit to Nuns’ 
Island. Second Edition, with Portraits of Herself and Child. 
18mo. cloth, 3s.—The Two Vols. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

“This volume ought to be read by all Parents, 
Popish or Protestant.” —TZimes. 
J. 8, Hopson, Publisher, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn, 


whether 


| Condensed, Corrected, and Improved. 


} completed in Ten Parts, 
| arranged that every visitor will be enabled at once to find 
| the article described, and to obtain a correct 


| the Building. 


| plements 


| Substances— Philosophical, 


Price One Shilling Each.—Just published in 
i CORR FIRST BOOK IN 
SCIENCE. 

1, HOBLYN’S TREATISE on BOTANY, 
comprising the Structure and Functions of Plants, with 7 
Illustrative Figures. 

2. HOBLYN’S BRITISH PLANTS, 
comprising an Explanation of the Linnean Classification, 
and Descriptions of the more Common Plants 

3. KEITH on the USE of the GLOBES, 
By THOMAS AT- 
KINSON, M.A., Cambridge. 

Avam Scort, 39, Charterhouse-square. 





APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
VERY-DAY THINGS; or, Useful 
_4 Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, 

and Mineral Substances in Common Use. 2s. cloth. 
HUGO REID’S FIRST BOOK of GEO- 

GRAPHY. 18mo. ls. 

DR. W. C. TAYLOR’S 
BRITISH PLUTARCH. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 
TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT, 
MODERN, and ENGLISH HISTORY, chronologically ar- 
ranged. New and cheaper Editions, with numerous Steel 


Engravings, 5s. each, cloth. 
LES JEUNES NARRATEURS: 


MODERN 


or, 


| Moral Tales in French, with a Key to the Difficult Words and 
| Phrases. 


By M. DE LA VOYE. 2s. cloth. 
BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and 
PHRASE BOOK. New Edition, 1s. 
Grant and Grirfirs, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





NEW COUNTY COURTS RULES AND PRACTICE. 
Just published, price Is. 6d. 
TNHE NEW RULES of PRACTICE 
d in the COUNTY COURTS, with a copious Index. By the 
EDITOR of THE COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE. In 
a small volume, for the pocket. Price ls. 6d. It will be sent 
by post, free, to any person inclosing 18 postage-stamps. 
County Courts CaronicLe Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
and by order, of all Booksellers in the country. 





Now ready, Part II., price 10s., 
TO r . 
HE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part II., containing 
Section 2—MAcHINERY-— Classes Y. to x — 
Cuiass Y. Machines for direct use, haliaiten Carriages, Rail- 
way and Marine Mechanism. 

y WI. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 

», VIL. Civil Engineering, Architecture, and Building Con- 

trivances. 

» VIIL Naval Sones, Military Engineering, Guns, 

Weapons, 

» LX. Agricultural aad Horticultural Machines and Im- 

plements. 

»» X. Philosophical, Musical, Horologica!, and Surgical 

Instruments. 

‘The letterpress matter is of the same high character as 
in the former Part, being contributed by men of eminence in 
their several departments—while the paucity of illustrations 
which we noticed in the last issue is compensated by the 
abundance of the present. This Catalogue is the only cne 
that will at all times have the power of recalling to recollec- 
tion the most interesting features of the Crystal Palace.” 
Atheneum. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park. 





Now ready, uniform with the Synopsis, Part IV. of 


NT’S HANDBOOK to the EXHI- 


U 
H BITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, price 6d., to be 
priee 6d. each. This work is so 


account of its 
characteristics. Each Part is complete in itself. 
Part I.—Transept—West Main Avenue—Objects outside 
i Mining and Mineral Products —General Hard- 
ware (Division I.) including Locks (Birmingham). 

Parr Il.—Iron and General Hardware (Sheffield.)—The 
Medizval Court —Animal and Vegetable Substances used as 


} Food and in Manufacture—Agricultural Machines and Im- 


plements. 

Part III.—Division II.) Agricultural Machines and Im- 
~Naval Architecture—Guns and Weapons—Che- 
mical and Pharmaceutical Products 

Part IV.—Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable 
Musical, Horological, and Sur- 
gical Instruments—Maps in the Exhibition. 

* Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of making 
more than a casual acquaintance with its varied treasures 
must have felt the want of a Guide like this, which is at once 
precite and popular. Unlike the formal ‘ Catalogue,’ the 
‘Handbook,’ so to express ourselves, perambulates the 
edifice, marking the most noticeable groups, and giving just 
so much information about them as enables the spectator to 

study them with advantage. . When completed the whole 
will form an excellent popular account and memorial of the 
Exhibition.” — Atheneum. 
SPICER BROTHERS. Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of 

all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








Loupon :—Printed and Published by Joun “Cnocuroap, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, im 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Friday, August 1, 1851. 











